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A  GERMAN  MILITARY  SURGEON  IN  RUTLAND, 
MASSACHUSETTS,  DURING  THE 
REVOLUTION 

JULIUS  FRIEDRICH  WASMUS 

GABRIEL  NADEAU 

Rutland  is  a  small  town  located  near  the  geographical  center  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  which  was  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  second  British  Empire,  it  was  no  more  than  a  tiny  hamlet  of  a  few 
htmdred  inhabitants.  It  had  been  until  recent  years  a  frontier  settlement, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  Indians  were  still  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  The  population,  for  the  most  part,  was  of  old  New  England 
parentage.  When  the  struggle  for  independence  began,  the  inhabitants 
declared  themselves  for  Congress.  To  celebrate  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  they  planted  a  liberty-pole  and  feasted  a  whole  day.  Later,  many  a 
farmer  and  his  sons  joined  the  army  and  fought  against  England  and 
her  mercenaries. 

Whigs  and  Tories 

There  were,  in  the  village,  two  men  of  importance  and  they  both 
enjoyed  a  reputation  that  extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Rutland. 
One  was  an  Irishman  and  a  colonel;  the  other  was  a  Yankee  and  a  physi¬ 
cian.  The  first  was  a  Tory  but  the  Yankee  was  a  Whig.  Colonel  John 
Murray  owned  large  properties  and  sided  with  the  Crown.  As  to  Doctor 
John  Frink,  he  did  not  hate  money  but  he  upheld  the  cause  of  the  people. 
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He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  many  occupations,  and  the  British  said  ' 
that  he  wore  on  his  face  a  puritanical  air. 

Soon  after  the  hostilities  were  declared,  Murray  left  Rutland,  thus  for¬ 
feiting  his  properties.  He  left  at  night  and  by  a  back  road,  while  a  party 
of  enraged  citizens  was  coming  up  to  search  his  house.  In  one  of  the  i 
rooms  a  portrait  of  the  colonel  in  full  dress,  by  the  famous  painter  Copley,  ' 
was  hanging  on  the  wall.  A  man  stabbed  it  with  a  bayonet.^  The 
colonel,  however,  had  reached  Boston  in  safety  and  was  now  preparing  to 
go  to  Halifax,  Canada.  Six  feet  three  inches  tall  and  of  proportionate 
width,  he  would  have  been  well  able  to  look  a  mob  in  the  face;  but  his 
friends,  all  Tories  like  him,  were  leaving  for  Canada  and  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  with  them. 

These  Loyalists,  Murray  and  his  friends,  formed  in  the  heart  of  the  i 
State  a  sort  of  Family  Compact.  There  was,  to  name  a  few,  Joshua  I 
Upham,  the  son  of  Doctor  Jabez  Upham  of  Brookfield.  He  was  married  ^ 
to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Murray.*  There  was  also  William  Paine  of  t 
Worcester,  a  physician.  He  went  to  Canada  where  he  served  throughout  f 
the  war  as  a  surgeon  in  the  British  Army.  At  the  repeal  of  the  Banish-  | 
ment  Act,  he  came  back  to  Worcester  where  his  father  lived.  Reconciling  1' 
as  best  he  could  the  oath  that  he  had  taken  with  his  love  for  his  country, 
he  continued  to  receive  half  pay  from  the  British  Government.*  And 
there  was  James  Putnam.  He  went  to  Canada  with  the  rest,  and  eventu- 

*  Joseph  Wilson  Lawrence,  The  Judges  of  New  Brunswick  and  Their  Times,  AcadUnsit, 

St  John,  N.  B.,  Canada,  6:96,  January  1906.  That  painting  of  the  Colonel  by  Copley 
is  still  in  existence.  In  1900,  it  was  the  property  of  J.  Douglas  Hazen  of  St  John,  New 
Brunswick,  a  descendant  of  John  Murray.  On  Murray,  who  is  supposed  by  certain  authors 
to  have  been  bom  in  Ireland  as  John  McMorrah  and  by  others,  in  Scotland  in  the  family  < 
of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  one  may  consult  Mrs.  E.  O.  P.  Sturgis,  A  Sketch  of  the  Chandler 
Family  in  Worcester,  Proceedings  of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  19:129-164,  i 
1903;  and,  by  the  same  author,  A  Notice  of  Col.  John  Murray’s  House  in  Rutland,  | 
Massachusetts,  ibid.,  21 : 33-34,  1907.  Murray  was  married  four  times.  ' 

*A  son  of  Joshua  Upham  by  his  second  wife,  Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  married  a  ; 
sister  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  (Lawrence,  loc.  cit.,  6:80,  93-94,  1906).  1 

*  Lawrence,  loc.  cit.,  5 : 7,  1905.  See  also  Mrs.  E.  O.  P.  Sturgis,  A  Sketch  of  the 
Children  of  Dr.  William  Paine,  Proceedings  of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  20: 
129-142,  1904.  The  story  of  that  expatriate  physician  from  Worcester  is  a  curious  one. 
When  war  was  declared  again  in  1812,  he  was  called  back  to  duty.  But  his  sympathies 
apparently  had  changed  and  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  British  Army.  He  died  in 
Worcester  in  1833.  Mr.  Chandler  Bullock,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Worcester  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  in  1928,  said  that  “  William  Paine  .  .  .  tended  and  helped  bring  back  to  health  i; 
and  to  fighting  pitch  the  Hessian  hired  to  come  over  and  fight  the  colonists.”  (High  i 
Points  in  Early  Worcester  Politics,  Worcester  Historical  Society  Publications,  1:90, 

n.  s.,  1930).  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  to  corroborate  that  statement.  The  { 
Hessians  and  the  Brunswickers  had  their  own  hospitals  and  their  own  surgeons.  I 
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The  Old  Guard-House  which  stood  near  the  Barracks.  Tom  down  around  1890. 
(Picturesque  Rutland,  1904).  There  is  in  the  Rufus  Putnam  Museum  a  picket, 
about  15  feet  lojig,  from  the  stockade  which  surrounded  the  barracks. 
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ally  became  a  judge  in  New  Brunswick.  His  brother,  Doctor  Ebenezer 
Putnam,  practiced  in  Worcester  where  James  himself  sometimes  longed 
to  come  back.* 

Billets  and  Barracks 

Rutland  and  the  neighboring  towns  had  rid  themselves  early  in  the 
war  of  their  most  annoying  Tories.  For  a  recompense  they  received  a 
contingent  of  German  and  British  prisoners.  What  prompted  Congress 
to  choose  Rutland,  Westminster  and  Brimfield  for  the  quartering  of 
prisoners?  It  was  possibly  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  cause  of 
independence ;  but  more  probably  a  reason  of  convenience.  Situated  about 
half-way  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  theatres  of  the  war,  Rutland 
and  the  environing  country  seemed  a  suitable  place  to  keep  prisoners. 

The  first  soldiers  to  be  interned  were  from  the  army  of  General  Bur- 
goyne.  The  decision,  however,  to  establish  a  “  concentration  camp,”  so 
to  speak,  in  Rutland  had  antedated  by  several  months  the  battles  of 
Bennington  and  Saratoga.  Congress  had  authorized  the  building  of  bar¬ 
racks  in  some  town  of  the  hinterland  on  March  21st,  1777 ;  and  in  May 
of  the  same  year  two  delegates,  the  Hon.  Moses  Gill  and  Colonel  Thomas 
Dawes,  were  sent  to  Rutland  and  Barre  to  ”  procure  a  piece  of  ground  to 
erect  barracks  thereon.”  *  They  bought  land  in  Rutland,  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  center  of  the  town.  A  committee,  probably  appointed  by  Gill 
and  Dawes,  was  formed  to  supervise  the  construction.  It  was  composed 
of  Doctor  John  Frink,  Jonas  How  and  Colonel  Daniel  Qapp. 

The  idea  of  having  prisoners  of  war  among  them  was  at  first  very 
distasteful  to  the  inhabitants.  No  one  dared  make  audible  complaints 
but  there  was  passive  resistance.  The  contractor.  Captain  Thomas  Read, 
could  not  buy  from  the  farmers  the  materials  he  needed.  Lumber  and 
timber  were  taken  from  one  of  Colonel  Murray’s  properties  which  had 
been  confiscated  two  years  before.  But  the  brick  for  chimneys  and  ovens 
had  to  be  seized  by  the  Committee.  At  last  construction  was  commenced 

*  Several  letters  written  by  James  Putnam  to  his  brother  Ebenezer  can  be  found  in 
Acadiensis,  5  :  42,  45,  47-48,  52-53,  1905. 

‘Jonas  Reed,  A  History  of  Rutland,  IVorcester  County,  Massachusetts,  From  its 
earliest  Settlement  with  a  Biography  of  its  First  Settlers,  Worcester,  1836,  64-65. 
Nothing  is  left  of  the  barracks  today.  See  When  Burgoyne’s  Soldiers  Were  Prisoners  at 
Rutland.  Sesqui-Centennial  of  Battle  of  Bennington  .  .  .  Recalls  the  Many  Months  that 
Many  of  the  Surrendered  Troops  Were  behind  Stockade  on  the  Present  Frederick  S. 
Hunt  Farm,  Worcester  Telegram,  August  7,  1927.  This  article  was  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  the  mouth  of  a  well  that  had  been  dug  by  the  prisoners  and  of  the  filled-in 
cellar  of  the  dungeon  in  the  guard-house. 
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and  by  October  1777  a  permanent  building  had  been  erected.  It  was 
“  40  ft.  wide  and  140  ft.  long,  two  stories,  rooms  20  ft.  square,  with  two 
windows  in  each  room  of  8  x  10  glass.”  The  battle  of  Saratoga,  however, 
had  been  fought  and  lost  by  the  British  in  the  meantime  and  Congress, 
with  a  large  number  of  troops  to  intern,  needed  the  barracks  immediately. 
In  that  emergency,  the  construction  of  two  other  permanent  buildings 
that  had  been  planned  was  abandoned  and  instead  temporary  sheds  were 
erected.  Besides,  the  first  building  had  cost  much  more  than  the  Board 
of  War  had  anticipated. 

The  main  building  and  the  temporary  sheds  ”  were  enclosed  in  a  square 
of  several  acres  of  land,  with  pickets  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  strong 
gate  in  front.”  Outside  of  the  stockade  and  not  far  from  it  were  a  guard¬ 
house,  a  block  jail  and  a  storehouse.  All  those  buildings  formed  the 
barracks  and  they  were  still  standing  when  Deacon  Jonas  Reed  wrote  his 
History  oj  Rutland  in  1836.  He  tells  us  that  they  were  “  of  good  ma¬ 
terials,  and  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner;  brick  chimneys,  boarded, 
clapboarded  and  shingled,  with  bunks  and  other  conveniences  suitable  for 
soldiers.”  We  shall  see  presently,  however,  that  the  prisoners  who  lived 
in  them  held  a  different  opinion  about  the  comfort  that  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  afford.  As  to  the  interned  officers,  the  committee  hoped  that 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  quarters  on  not  too  prohibitive  terms  among 
the  inhabitants. 

Dragoons  and  Red  Coats 

The  first  group  of  prisoners  to  arrive  was  composed  of  German 
Dragoons  who  had  taken  part  in  an  engagement  near  Bennington,  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  August  1777.  In  that  encounter,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick 
Baum,  their  commander,  was  killed  and  about  two  hundred  German 
officers  and  privates  made  prisoners.  They  were  sent  to  Rutland,  West¬ 
minster  and  Brimfield  and  quartered  with  the  farmers  because  the 
barracks  were  not  ready.* 

The  Dragoons  arriving  in  Rutland  must  have  created  quite  a  sensation 
for  they  looked  more  like  the  participants  of  an  historical  pageant  than 

•  Max  von  Eelking,  Memoirs  and  Letters  and  Journals  of  Major  General  Riedesel 
during  his  Residence  in  America.  (William  L.  Stone  transl.),  Albany,  1868,  I,  136,  222. 
One  hundred  Hessians  also  had  been  made  prisoners.  Veineke,  one  of  them,  established 
a  Hessian  village  on  the  shores  of  what  is  known  today  as  Veineke  Pond,  in  Brimheld. 
The  cellar  holes  of  that  village  are  still  visible.  The  coming  of  the  Hessians  to  America 
caused  a  terror  in  the  Colonies.  An  insect,  unknown  before,  which  appeared  at  that  time 
and  destroyed  the  crops,  was  called  by  the  people  the  Hessian  Fly,  a  name  it  has  retained 
to  this  day.  (Edmund  Farwell  Slafter,  Landing  of  the  Hessians,  1776,  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  2nd  ser.,  18  :  243-250,  1904.) 
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the  soldiers  of  a  fighting  army,  “  They  were  equipped  with  long,  heavy 
riding  boots,  with  big  spurs,  thick  leathern  breeches,  heavy  gauntlets,  a 
hat  with  a  thick  feather;  at  their  side  a  strong  sabretasch  and  a  short, 
heavy  carbine,  while  a  big  pigtail  was  an  important  part  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  costume.”  ^  The  poor  Dragoons,  who  had  been  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  army,  were  now  fit  objects  of  ridicule  for  the  citizens  of 
Rutland. 

The  second  group  of  prisoners  to  be  sent  to  Rutland  was  made  up  of 
the  so-called  convention  troops.  They  were  all  British.  Bennington  had 
been  the  prelude  to  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 
On  October  17,  1777,  a  “convention”  for  the  surrender  of  the  British 
and  their  auxiliaries,  the  Germans,  was  made  by  Gates,  the  American 
commander,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  It  was  decided  to  march  these 
troops  to  Cambridge,  near  Boston.  From  there  they  were  to  embark  for 
Europe,  on  their  parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the  rest  of  the  war. 
Congress  ratified  the  convention;  but,  suspecting  later  that  it  would  be 
violated,  revoked  it.  A  clamor  was  raised  in  England.® 

The  German  convention  troops,  which  had  been  quartered  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  were  lodged  on  Winter  Hill.  That  hill  “  was,  at  that  time, 
covered  with  wretched  barracks,  made  of  boards,  that  had  been  erected 
there  in  1775,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  shelter  (though  a  scanty 
one)  to  the  Americans  while  besieging  General  Gage  in  Boston.”  *  As 
to  the  English  regiments,  they  were  quartered  nearby,  on  Prospect  Hill. 

’  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  transl.,  The  German  Allied  Troops  in  the  North  American  War  of 
Independence,  1776-1783,  Albany,  1893,  130.  See  also  Charles  M.  Lefferts,  Uniforms  of 
the  American,  British,  French  and  German  Armies  in  the  War  of  the  American  Revolts 
tion,  177}-n83,  New  York,  1926.  The  German  grenadier  was  not  more  lightly  dressed 
than  the  dragoon.  “  As  the  German  must  be  included  in  this  rapid  march,  let  me  point 
out  the  incumbrance  they  are  loaded  with,  exclusive  of  what  I  have  already  described, 
especially  their  grenadiers,  who  have,  in  addition,  a  cap  with  a  very  heavy  brass  front, 
a  sword  of  an  enormous  size,  a  canteen  that  cannot  hold  less  than  a  gallon,  and  their  coats 
very  long  skirted.”  ([Thomas  Anburey],  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  America, 
I.ondon,  1791,  I,  335).  The  commander  at  Bennington  on  the  American  side  was  John 
Stark.  (General  Stark  is  the  ancestor  of  Captain  (George  I.  Cross,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Worcester  Historical  Society. 

'There  has  always  existed  a  certain  confusion  about  the  troops  that  were  taken 
prisoner  at  Bennington  and  those  that  surrendered  near  Saratoga.  They  are  usually  all 
called  (Convention  troops,  which  is  not  correct.  The  prisoners,  (jerman  and  British,  taken 
at  Bennington  were  never  included  in  the  convention  and  should  not  be  called  by  that  name. 

*  Baroness  Frederika  Riedesel,  Letters  and  Journals  Relating  to  the  War  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  and  the  Capture  of  the  German  Troops  at  Saratoga  (William  L.  Stone 
transl.),  Albany,  1867,  138-139.  “The  life  in  these  barracks  [on  Winter  Hill]  was 
miserable.  They  were  poorly  built;  the  cold  wind  of  November  whistled  through  the 
cracks,  and  the  rain  and  snow  made  inroads  in  many  places.  The  poor  soldiers  suffered 
severely,  being  unable  to  protect  their  weary  and  half  frozen  limbs  against  the  inclement 
weather.”  (Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  I,  218.) 
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The  barracks  in  Rutland  were  almost  finished  now  and  the  transfer  of 
the  British  troops  from  Cambridge  began.  Thomas  Anburey,  an  English 
officer  who  was  himself  interned  near  Boston  with  the  convention  troops, 
has  left  us  a  book  of  memoirs,  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  con¬ 
tains  most  useful  information  about  the  captives  and  the  tribulations  they 
endured  in  Cambridge  and  in  Rutland.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Mystic, 
May  20,  1778,  he  writes:  “  By  an  officer  who  came  from  Rutland,  we 
learn,  that  the  first  brigade  arrived  there  the  17th,  about  two  o’clock; 
the  men  were  sent  to  barracks  that  were  picketed  in  with  pickets  near 
twenty  feet  high,  and  had  been  treated  with  great  severity,  very  badly 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  denied  to  go  out  for  any  thing  amongst 
the  inhabitants.  The  officers  with  great  difficulty  obtained  quarters  in 
the  neighbouring  houses,  and  those  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  It  happened  rather  fortunately  for  the  troops,  that  a  vessel  under 
a  flag  of  truce  arrived  with  some  necessaries  just  before  they  marched, 
otherwise  the  men  would  have  been  in  a  wretched  state.”  ** 

There  is  also  another  source  of  information  about  the  barracks  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  prisoners  lived  in  Rutland.  It  is  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  German  officers  who  were  billeted  with  the  inhabitants. 
That  correspondence,  although  still  unpublished,  is  available  and  I  have 
used  it  extensively  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  It  is  in  Germany.  The 
officers  were  Baron  Just  Christoph  von  Maibom,  who  was  the  highest 
ranking  officer  among  the  prisoners  and  who  had,  consequently,  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Germans  in  Rutland  as  far  as  their  internal  life  or  activities 
were  concerned.  Captain  Heinrich  Christian  Fricke,  Lieutenant  Theodor 
Friederich  Gebhard  and  Ensign  Johann  Julius  Anton  Specht,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  America  by  permission  in  1783.  The  letters  of  these  officers 
are  all  addressed  to  Major  General  Frederick  Adolphus  Riedesel,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Brunswick  Auxiliaries  in  America  from  1776 
to  1783. 

Von  Maibom  writes  to  Riedesel  from  Westminster,  February  23, 
1778:  “  As  Your  Excellency  was  kind  enough  to  write  that  all  the  officers 
quartered  here,  as  well  as  the  Dragoons,  would  be  removed  to  Rutland, 
in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  Commissary  Marsereau,  I  went  there 
with  .Captain  Fricke  to  inquire  about  conditions.  Barracks  large  enough 
for  200  men  have  been  completed.  We  learned  also  from  Doctor  Friend 
[Frink]  that  facilities  for  cooking  in  the  barracks  are  being  arranged. 
Beds  and  blankets,  however,  are  not  procurable  at  all  for  the  privates. 


*•  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  America,  London,  1789,  II,  192-193. 
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The  doctor  thought  that  we  would  bring  our  own  along  with  us.  As 
for  the  officers,  they  will  have  to  find  lodgings  outside  of  the  barracks. 
In  my  (pinion,  it  will  be  hard  on  the  Dragoons  to  be  quartered  in  those 
barracks  without  having  blankets  and  straw.  Straw  is  very  scarce  in 
Rutland.  And  if  no  officer  is  stationed  inside  with  the  soldiers,  they 
simply  will  be  led  into  insubordination  out  of  boredom.” 

The  transfer  of  the  British  regiments  from  Cambridge  started  in  May 
and  continued  for  several  weeks.  Later  some  of  the  Germans  interned  in 
Westminster  and  Brimfield  were  sent  to  Rutland  in  their  turn  to  join 
their  brother  prisoners.  How  were  the  barracks  allotted?  It  seems  that 
the  permanent  unit,  that  is,  the  more  comfortable  and  better  equipped 
building,  was  given  to  the  English.  Quia  nominor  Leo,  no  doubt!  The 
Dragoons  were  given  the  temporary  shelters.^^ 

By  September,  a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  the  soldiers  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  complain  of  the  cold.  Captain  Heinrich  Christian  Fricke  writes 
to  Riedesel,  from  Westminster,  September  20 :  “I  am  asked  to  inform 
Your  Excellency  respectfully  that  the  accomodations  for  prisoners  in 
Rootland  (sic)  are  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
endure  it  this  winter  if  no  improvements  can  be  made.  Several  men  have 
been  here  already,  as  enclosed  report  shows.  They  have  nothing  but  a 
little  hay  to  sleep  on,  no  blankets.  Commissary  Marsereau  promises  to 
provide  better  accomodations  but  nothing  is  done.”  Again  a  month 
later :  ”  Commissary  Marsereau  provided  another  little  and  very  poor 
house  in  which  six  men  can  stay  and  promised  me,  at  my  last  visit  to 
Rutland,  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  that  he  would  take  all  possible  care 
for  the  prisoners  and  would  supply  them  with  blankets  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Provisions  are  very  scarce  in  Rutland;  the  men  get  only  half 
rations.”  “ 

In  November,  all  the  convention  troops,  those  of  Cambridge  and  those 
of  Rutland,  were  ordered  to  Virginia.  One  of  the  reasons  for  their 

“  In  Cambridge  the  English  prisoners  were  treated  better  than  the  Germans.  “  Al¬ 
though  we  officers,  belonging  to  the  staff,”  writes  Riedesel  to  Burgoyne,  “think  less  of 
our  own  comfort  than  of  that  of  the  soldiers  whom  we  command,  yet  we  cannot  deny 
that  we  are  astonished  at  observing  the  care  that  has  been  taken  of  the  lodgings  of  the 
English  general  officers,  while  we  have  not  even  been  thought  of.”  (Von  Eelking, 
op.  cit.,  I,  220).  The  house  where  Riedesel  and  his  wife  lived  in  Cambridge  is  still 
standing.  It  is  at  149  Brattle  Street 

**  The  forms  of  salutation  and  the  style  used  by  subaltern  officers  of  the  German  troops 
of  that  period  were  very  servile,  almost  slavish.  Here  is  an  example.  Fricke  to  Riedesel : 
“  Right  Honourable  Sir,  High  and  Mighty  Ckneral.  I  wanted  to  beg  Your  Excellency 
dutifully  to  consent  graciously,  according  to  your  kind  promise  in  Cambridge  .  .  .” 

’*  Letter  from  Westminster,  October  15,  1778. 
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transfer  was  the  lack  of  provisions  to  feed  them.  The  Cambridge  prisoners 
were  the  first  to  leave  and  the  British  regiments  followed  them.  The 
Dragoons  and  the  Hessians  wore  left  behind  because  they  were  not  con¬ 
vention  troops.  They  had  now  all  the  barracks  to  themselves.  They 
preferred,  however,  to  go  out  in  the  country  and  hire  themselves  to  the 
farmers,  because  they  knew  that,  with  the  farmers,  they  could  get  good 
food  and  comfortable  lodgings.  They  had  lived  on  the  farms  before  the 
barracks  were  ready.  As  to  the  farmers,  they  seemed  to  have  been  as 
eager  to  keep  the  prisoners  as  the  prisoners  were  glad  to  stay  with  them. 
“  Most  of  the  men  who  come  here,”  writes  Fricke  to  Riedesel  from  West¬ 
minster,  October  15,  1778,  ”  have  no  underwear  and  equipment  with  them 
and  say  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  allow  them  to  take  their  belongings 
away  with  them ;  but  that  they  had  to  leave  them  so  that  they  would  be 
induced  to  come  back.” 

Living  in  the  country  made  desertion  easy,  as  can  well  be  imagined; 
and  several  men,  encouraged  by  the  inhabitants,  ran  away.  As  early  as 
August  1776,  Congress  had  made  overtures  to  the  Germans  to  leave  the 
service  of  England ;  and,  according  to  some  authors,  “  music,  loose  women 
and  liquor  ”  were  used  to  induce  the  men  to  abandon  their  colors.^*  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  there  was  none  of  that  in  Rutland.  However, 
about  every  letter  addressed  to  Riedesel  by  the  officers  mentions  cases  of 
desertion.  When  Riedesel  heard  that  a  certain  number  of  commissioned 
officers  had  been  released  on  parole,  he  wrote  to  von  Maibom  who  was 
then  in  Westminster :  “  It  is  with  great  astonishment  and  chagrin  that  I 
heard  Congress  had  decided  to  exchange  all  the  imprisoned  officers  and 
to  leave  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  privates  at  the  discretion 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  By  this  policy  Congress  intends  to  draw  to 
them  the  prisoners  who  will  find  themselves  forsaken  by  all  their  officers 
and  to  induce  them  to  desert  and  I  think  it  would  do  the  highest  credit 
to  every  officer  not  to  leave  the  province  in  which  his  men  are  imprisoned, 
if  he  possibly  can  do  so.”  “ 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  detention  there  was  only  a  small 
number  of  men  left  in  the  barracks  and  Lieutenant  Theodor  Gebhard,  in 
charge  in  Rutland,  wrote  to  Riedesel,  September  1st,  1781:  “In  pur- 

Rosengarten,  of.  cit.,  217.  Also  Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  I,  221 ;  II,  13.  There  is  in  the 
Prussian  archives  in  Marburg,  Germany,  a  copy  of  a  broadside  in  German  which  was 
distributed  among  the  mercenary  troops  at  that  time  and  which  had  been  printed  by  order 
of  Congress.  (Marion  Dexter  Learned,  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Relating  to  American 
History  in  the  German  State  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1912,  114). 

**  Letter  from  Cambridge,  September  24,  1778. 
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suance  of  Your  Excellency’s  command  I  have  taken  all  imaginable  pains 
to  gather  the  men  scattered  in  the  country.  I  despatched  Corporal 
Reinemer  to  Boston  and  musqueteer  Just  to  Albany.  Both  have  returned 
but,  as  enclosed  report  shows,  without  the  anticipated  success.  Of  the 
regiment  of  the  Dragoons,  Michael  Gritsk  from  the  vacant  squadron  has 
come  back  and  has,  so  it  seems,  recovered  somewhat  mentally.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  more  men  will  return.  ...  If  we  should,  against  all 
expectations,  be  forced  to  remain  here  longer,  the  few  men  who  are  here 
would  run  off  again,  as  they  have  forgotten  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and 
are  not  satisfied  any  more  with  their  pay  and  provisions.”  ** 

As  to  the  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned,  their  lot  was 
much  better  than  that  of  the  privates,  although  their  complaints  were  just 
as  loud.  They  had  a  little  difficulty  at  first  in  finding  satisfactory  quarters 
and  the  food  probably  did  not  suit  them.  But  they  adjusted  themselves 
rapidly  to  their  confined  life  and  to  the  foreign  usages  of  Rutland.  Truth¬ 
fully,  their  detention  was  not  very  strict  and  they  enjoyed  considerable 
freedom.  “  The  commissioned  officers,”  writes  Reed,  “  with  waiters,  by 
parole,  quartered  in  private  houses,  and  in  general  their  conduct  was 
gentlemanlike, — lived  in  style, — kept  horses, — paid  their  bills  on  Satur¬ 
day;  their  deportment  was  mostly  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of 
convention.”  ” 

There  were  other  reasons  also  why  life  was  bearable  to  the  poor  officers. 
If  it  is  true  that  a  young  man’s  fancy  turns  to  love  in  the  Spring,  then 
what  about  a  young  man’s  fancy  in  captivity?  The  girls  were  pretty  in 
Rutland  and  they  were  not  ugly  looking  in  Westminster  or  Brimfield. 
”  The  women  of  all  this  district  as  far  as  Boston  and  New  York,”  writes 

Riedesel  writes  to  Haldimand  from  Sorel,  Canada,  July  4,  1782:  “  Your  Excellency’s 
Letter  of  the  1*  of  July,  with  its  inclosures  I  found  here  on  my  arrival,  (the  evening  of 
the  2^  July)  one  of  the  inclosed  Letters  was  from  Lieut*  (jebhard  of  the  Brunswick 
(^enadiers  who  has  the  (Charge  of  our,  Bennington  Prisoners  of  War  at  Rutland  in 
New  England,  He  complains  very  much  of  the  want  of  money  cloathing  and  necessaries — 
and  that,  notwithstanding  my  recommendations  for  His  being  supplied  at  New  York.  Yet 
he  could  not  obtain  any  kind  of  relief  from  thence,  adding  that  on  this  account  many  of 
the  Soldiers  under  His  care  were  obliged  to  disperse  themselves  among  the  Country 
inhabitants  of  that  Province  to  gain  their  subsistence.”  (Report  of  the  Public  Archives 
for  the  Year  1887,  Ottawa,  Canada,  1888,  432.) 

**  Op.  cit.,  65.  On  one  of  Colonel  Murray’s  farms  stood  a  house  which  he  had  built 
about  1765  for  his  son  Daniel.  It  was  located  near  the  barracks  and  was  used  by  the 
officers  quartered  in  the  town.  After  the  war,  it  became  the  property  of  General  Rufus 
Putnam.  It  is  today  an  historical  museum.  See  Stephen  C.  Earle,  The  Rutland  Home  of 
Major  General  Rufus  Putnam,  Worcester,  1901,  and  Eben  Francis  Thompson,  A  Brief 
Chronicle  of  Rufus  Putnam  and  His  Rutland  Home,  Worcester,  1930. 
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an  enthusiastic  German  officer  in  his  Journal,  “  are  slender  and  straight,  i 
and  are  plump  without  being  stout.  They  have  pretty  little  feet,  good  j 
strong  hands  and  arms,  a  very  white  skin,  and  a  healthy  color  in  their  \ 
faces  without  having  to  paint.  Hardly  any  of  those  I  have  seen  were  I 
pitted  with  small-pox;  but  then  inoculation  has  been  common  here  for  , 
many  years.”  **  Three  Rutland  girls  at  least  were  married  to  the  Germans.  3 
There  were  also  marriages  in  Westminster  and  Brimfield.** 

I  must  digress  here  and  say  a  few  words  about  Betsey  Bowen.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  in  her  novel  The  Conqueror,  wrote  that 
Betsey  was  the  mistress  of  the  officers  who  were  quartered  in  Rutland 
between  1777  and  1781.  That  is  not  true,  for  there  were  no  longer  any 
prisoners  in  Rutland  when  the  Bowens  came  to  live  in  their  dug-out. 
Eliza  Bowen,  or  Betsey,  as  she  is  better  known,  was  destined  to  create  not 
a  little  noise  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  A  prostitute  in  her  teens,  she 
became  in  later  years  the  wife  of  Aaron  Burr,  the  third  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  She  lived  a  stormy  and  glamorous  existence  and  has 
been  a  legend  ever  since  her  death,  nearly  a  century  ago.  One  can  under¬ 
stand  very  well  why  Gertrude  Atherton  wanted  to  stretch  the  truth  a  little 
in  favor  of  Betsey  Bowen  and  give  her  a  place  in  her  book.*® 

Army  Surgeon  Wasmus 

There  was  with  the  German  prisoners  quartered  in  Central  Massa-  j 
chusetts  a  military  surgeon  by  the  name  of  Julius  Friedrich  Wasmus.  He  I 
came  with  the  first  group  of  prisoners  in  August  1777  and  left  four  years  \ 
later  when  he  was  exchanged.  Of  those  years  he  spent  the  first  in  Brim- 
field  and  Westminster;  but  the  rest  of  his  detention  was  passed  in  Rut- 

Edward  Jackson  Lowell,  Tht  Hessiams  and  the  Other  German  Auxiliaries  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  IVar,  New  York,  1884,  18S.  Also  R.  W.  Pettengill,  Letters 
from  America,  1776-1779:  Being  Letters  of  Brunswick,  Hessian,  and  Waldeck  Officers 
with  the  British  Armies  during  the  Revolution,  Boston  and  New  York,  1924.  About  evtxj 
other  German  officer  seems  to  have  kept  a  journal  and  many  of  those  have  been  preserved 
The  mania  of  the  Germans  to  take  pictures  in  the  present  war  springs  from  the  same 
methodical  thoroughness.  No  historian,  however,  will  complain  of  that 

'*  The  names  of  the  Rutland  girls  were  McClenathan,  Stone  and  Hall. 

'*  “  Tis  said  that  she  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  her  aplomb  in  the  village  of  Rutland 
Massachusetts,  where  for  some  years  she  enlivened  the  exile  and  soothed  the  domestic 
yearnings  of  many  British  officers.”  (The  Conqueror,  New  York,  1916,  255.)  Before 
her  marriage  to  Burr,  Betsey  Bowen  had  been  married  to  Stephen  Jumel,  a  rich  merchant 
from  San  Domingo.  She  has  been  the  darling  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  writers  and  many 
books  have  been  published  about  her.  Among  others:  Edith  S.  Tupper,  Hearts  Tri¬ 
umphant  (1906)  ;  William  Henry  Skelton,  The  Jumel  Mansion  (1916) ;  William  Cary 
Duncan,  The  Amasing  Madame  Jumel  (1935)  ;  Rupert  Hughes,  The  Golden  Ladder. 
Betsey  would  make  a  most  alluring  Jezebel  or  Scarlett  O’Hara  on  the  screen. 
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land.  By  command  of  Riedesel  he  was  assigned  to  look  after  the  health 
of  the  Germans,  Dragoons  and  Hessians,  who  were  quartered  in  the 
barracks  or  lived  with  the  inhabitants.  The  British,  because  they  did  not 
have  a  surgeon  of  their  own,  employed  him  also  for  their  men. 

Julius  Friedrich  Wasmus  was  an  ordinary  surgeon  and  his  activities 
in  Rutland  deserve  to  be  chronicled  only  because  they  throw  a  little  light 
on  the  medical  history  of  that  period.  He  was  Escadron  Chirurgus,  or 
squadron  surgeon.  The  squadron  surgeon  had  third  rank  in  the  medical 
hierarchy  of  the  German  regiment.  Above  him  were  the  company  sur' 
geon  and  the  regimental  surgeon.  The  squadron  surgeon  was  probably 
the  equivalent  of  the  surgeon’s  mate  in  the  American  and  British  armies. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  as  surgeon’s  mate  that  Wasmus  signs  a  petition  to 
Haldimand  in  1782.  During  his  stay  with  the  troops  in  Rutland,  how¬ 
ever,  he  acted  as  army  surgeon. 

The  medical  organization  of  the  German  troops  who  came  to  America, 
in  the  pay  of  England,  was  not  inferior  in  men  and  material  to  that  of 
the  British,  the  French  or  the  American  armies.  Let  us  take  the  Hessian 
corps,  for  instance.  The  medical  service  of  that  force  of  nearly  17,000 
men  was  organized  as  follows.  There  was  a  hospital  to  which  were 
attached  physicians  and  surgeons  and  there  was  a  staff  in  the  field  with 
the  soldiers.  The  personnel  of  the  hospital  comprised  four  physicians, 
two  surgeons-general,  eight  surgeons,  four  apothecaries,  two  purveyors, 
three  clerks,  four  commissaries  and  two  cooks.  The  field  staff  was  com¬ 
posed  of  about  forty-five  regimental  surgeons  who  had  under  them  a 
company  surgeon  for  each  company  and  a  squadron  surgeon  for  each 
squadron.*^ 

The  Germans,  however,  seem  not  to  have  compared  so  favorably  in  the 
quality  of  their  men.  If  we  believe  Dr.  James  Thacher,  the  medical  his¬ 
torian,  the  surgeons  of  the  mercenary  troops  were  inferior  to  the  British 
and  to  the  Americans  in  skill  and  knowledge.  A  few  days  after  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  Thacher  wrote:  “October  24,  1777. 
This  hospital  [at  Albany]  is  now  crowded  with  officers  and  soldiers  from 
the  field  of  battle;  those  belonging  to  the  British  and  Hessian  troops  are 
accommodated  in  the  same  hospital  with  our  own  men,  and  receive  equal 
care  and  attention.  The  foreigners  are  under  the  care  and  management 
of  their  own  surgeons.  I  have  been  present  at  some  of  their  capital  opera¬ 
tions,  and  remarked  that  the  English  surgeons  performed  with  skill  and 
dexterity;  but  the  Germans,  with  few  exceptions,  do  no  credit  to  their 


“  Rosengartrn,  op.  cit.,  283-351. 
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profession;  some  of  them  are  the  most  uncouth  and  clumsy  operators  I 
ever  witnessed,  and  appear  to  be  destitute  of  all  sympathy  and  tenderness 
towards  the  suffering  patient.”  ” 

The  German  surgeon  was  not  held  in  very  high  esteem  even  in  his  own 
army.  Doctor  Theodor  Billroth,  a  German  himself,  has  said  that  “  the 
position  of  military  surgeon  was,  in  those  days,  very  ignoble,  and  such  as 
we  do  not  hear  of  now;  for,  even  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
army  surgeon  was  publicly  flogged  if  he  permitted  one  of  the  long 
grenadiers  to  die.”  “ 

Wasmus  belonged  to  the  regiment  of  Dragoons.  He  accompanied  Baum 
to  Bennington  in  August  1777,  and  was  made  prisoner  with  several  others 
when  that  officer  was  defeated.  Among  the  captured  were  Captain 
Laurentius  O’Connell,  of  the  Field  Officers  of  the  Corps;  Major  Just 
Christoph  von  Maibom,  Captain  of  Horse  Heinrich  Christian  Fricke, 
Captain  of  Horse  Carl  von  Schlagenteuffel,  Lieutenant  Carl  Friederich 
Reckrodt,  Lieutenant  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Dietrich  von  Bothmer,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  August  Wilhelm  von  Breva,  Comet  August  Ludwig  Lucas  Graef, 
Cornet  Johann  Balthasar  Stutzer,  Comet  Johann  Friedrich  Schoenewald, 
Judge  Advocate  Charles  Thomas,  Chaplain  Carl  Melsheimer  and  Surgeon 
Vorbrodt,  of  the  Regiment  of  Dragoons;  Captain  Ernst  August  von 
Battling,  Lieutenant  Johann  Andreas  Meyer  and  Lieutenant  Theodor 
Friedrich  Gebhard  of  the  Grenadier  Battalion ;  Lieutenant  Johann  Fried¬ 
rich  Heinrich  Burghoff  of  the  Prince  Friedrich’s  Regiment;  Ensign  Carl 
Conrad  Andree  of  the  Regiment  von  Riedesel ;  Captain  August  Friedrich 
Dommes  and  Ensign  Johann  Julius  Anton  Specht  of  the  Battalion  von 
Barner  and  Lieutenant  Bach  of  the  Hesse  Hanau  Regiment. 

Wasmus  was  sent  to  Brimfield  with  Stutzer,  Thomas,  Melsheimer  and 
Gebhard.  We  find  him  and  the  officers,  early  in  September,  billeted  with 
the  inhabitants.  On  November  4th,  von  Maibom  writes  to  Riedesel  from 
Westminster:  ”  I  beg  Your  Excellency  most  respectfully  to  send  us  an 
army  surgeon,  if  possible,  to  look  after  our  health.  We  have  none  here. 
Sandsogen  stayed  in  Bennington,  Wasmus  is  in  Brimfield  and  Heilemann 
had  to  stay  behind  on  the  march  because  of  illness.” 

“James  Thacher,  A  Military  Journal  during  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  from 
177 J  to  1783  .  .  .  ,  Boston,  1827,  112.  There  were  thirteen  stu-geons  and  twenty-six 
assistant-surgeons,  British  and  German,  with  Burgoyne’s  army.  (Von  Eelking,  op.  cit., 
I,  230.)  About  the  medical  organization  of  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution  a 
very  useful  book  can  be  consulted:  James  E.  Gibson,  Dr.  Bodo  Otto  and  the  Medical 
Background  of  the  American  Revolution,  Springfield,  Illinois,  1937. 

”  General  Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  .  .  .  ,  New  York,  1871,  233.  A  (jer- 
man  military  surgeon  who  became  famous  in  later  years  was  just  graduating  in  medicine 
in  Stuttgart  at  the  time  Wasmus  was  in  Rutland.  He  is  Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet 


Fig.  5 

Interior  View  of  the  Rufus  Putnam  Museum.  {The  E.  M,  Lecnntt  Collection.) 
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Wasmus  remained  in  Brimfield  through  the  winter,  the  spring  and  the 
first  part  of  the  summer.  He  was  still  there  in  August  1778;  but  at  that 
time  Riedesel  was  trying  to  have  him,  and  the  other  officers  who  were 
with  him,  transferred  to  Westminster.**  The  convention  troops  were 
arriving  in  Rutland  and  Riedesel  felt  that  a  surgeon  should  reside  as  near 
the  prisoners  as  possible.  Westminster  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Rutland, 
while  Brimfield  is  much  farther  away.  A  month  later,  Wasmus  had 
moved  to  Westminster.  “  I  hope,”  writes  Riedesel  to  von  Maibom  from 
Cambridge,  September  24,  1778,  “  that  according  to  my  last  order  army 
surgeon  Wasmus  will  go  to  Westminster  where  he  will  have  the  care  of 
the  sick  ad  interim  as  army  surgeon.”  “  I  have  received  Your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  notes,”  answers  von  Maibom,  “  the  first  concerning  the  arrival  of 
Comets  Rantzau  and  Denecke,  the  second  concerning  Lieutenants  Gebhard 
and  Stutzer,  Pastor  Melsheimer  and  army  surgeon  Wasmus.  Your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  orders  would  have  been  complied  with  already  if  it  were  possible 
to  lodge  somebody  in  this  place.  As  the  officers  stationed  here  cannot 
find  any  quarters  and  as  there  are  no  provisions  to  be  had,  I  dare  ask 
Your  Elxcellency  for  permission  to  move  to  the  city  of  Lancaster,  fifteen 
miles  from  here.”  *® 

Wasmus  stayed  only  a  few  months  in  Westminster  and  was  ordered, 
possibly  in  December  1778,  to  Rutland  where  the  main  body  of  the 
prisoners  was.  He  was  alone  now  with  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
six  of  the  commissioned  officers.  The  others  had  been  released  on  parole 

**  A  company  “  consisting  of  fifteen  Brunswick  and  Hessian  officers  with  their  servants, 
thirty-one  persons  in  all,  was  by  order  of  the  General  Court  sent  to  Westminster,  as  the 
following  communication  addressed  to  the  selectmen  shows.  “  Sept  9,  1777.  Gent"  You 
have  herewith  the  Parol  of  sundry  Officers  lately  taken  at  or  near  Bennington  which  the 
Council  have  assigned  to  your  care  to  remain  in  such  parts  of  Your  town  as  you  shall 
assign  them.  You  will  have  a  particular  eye  to  their  conduct  and  in  case  they  in  any 
way  or  manner  break  their  Parol  you  will  make  an  immediate  report  thereof  to  the 
Council.”  (William  Sweetzer  Heywood,  History  of  Westminster,  Massachusetts,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  1893,  197.)  “  Within  the  memory  of  the  writer,”  adds  Heywood,  "  some  mementoes 
of  their  residence  here  in  the  form  of  autographs  or  other  inscriptions  in  the  Cjerman 
language  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  dwellings  where  they  boarded.  .  .  . 
One  of  [the  prisoners],  probably  a  servant  of  Captain  Freike,  Abraham  Scholt,  was 
pleased  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  vicinity,  marrying  and  settling  in  Petersham,  where  he 
lived  to  be,  as  is  claimed,  105  years  of  age.”  (197-198.) 

“Letter  to  Riedesel  from  Westminster,  September  7,  1778.  They  went  eventually  to 
Lancaster,  but  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  and  not  Massachusetts.  Count  Ernst  August 
von  Rantzau  was  drowned  in  the  Schuylkill  River  some  time  later.  He  kept  a  diary  during 
the  first  year  of  his  captivity.  (Rosengarten,  op.  cit.,  13.)  At  Lititz,  Penn.,  not  far 
from  Lancaster,  a  Continental  Army  hospital  had  been  established  in  1777.  See  John 
W.  Jordan,  The  Military  Hospitals  at  Bethlehem  and  Lititz  during  the  Revolution,  The 
Pennsylvania  Magasine  of  History  and  Biography,  20: 137-157,  1896. 
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and  had  gone  to  New  York  in  the  hope  of  being  exchanged.  “  Your 
Excellency,”  writes  von  Maibom  to  Riedesel,  September  29,  1778,  “  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  dutifully  that  yesterday  afternoon,  at  four  o’clock, 
we  were  released  on  parole  from  Rutland  and  that  we  shall  probably  be 
exchanged  by  General  Sullivan  after  a  three  days’  march.  I  enclose  the 
certificate  of  Commissary  Marsereau  about  the  six  officers  who  are  re¬ 
maining  behind.”  Those  officers  were  Fricke,  von  Bothmer,  Schoene- 
wald,  von  Bartling,  Gebhard  and  Specht.  Riedesel  had  ordered  them  to 
stay  because  he  did  not  want  the  soldiers  to  be  left  alone.  But  he  warned 
the  others  who  were  leaving  that  they  would  lead  a  very  boring  life  after 
their  exchange,  ”  as  General  Qinton  will  not  send  them  to  Canada,  but 
wants  to  keep  them  in  New  York  until  the  men  are  exchanged  also.  They 
will  have  nothing  to  do,”  he  added,  “  and  provisions  are  dear  there,  so 
that  they  will  have  to  spend  three  times  as  much  for  food  as  they  do  here 
[in  Rutland  and  Westminster}  where  they  are  living  in  the  best  houses 
of  the  neighborhood.”  ** 

With  the  release  of  his  brother  officers  Wasmus  lost  two  friends.  One 
was  Charles  Thomas,  judge  advocate,  and  the  other  Pastor  Melsheimer. 
Thomas  and  Melsheimer  had  been  confined  with  Wasmus  in  Brimfield 
and  later  had  followed  him  to  Westminster.  Charles  Thomas  was  bom 
in  1752  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia.  His  father,  Andre  Thomas,  was  a 
Lutheran  minister ;  and  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  j^ysician 
by  the  name  of  Hoevel.  Thomas  landed  in  Quebec  in  1776  with  the 
Brunswickers  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Bennington.  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  he  violated  his  parole  and  was  sent  for  a  while  to  a  prison-ship  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston.  Later  he  was  given  his  liberty  a  second  time  and 
was  finally  exchanged  in  1781.  At  the  signing  of  the  peace  in  1783,  he 
stayed  in  Canada  and,  the  following  year,  married  Charlotte  Aubert  de  la 
Chesnaye,  the  widow  of  the  Marquis  d’Albergati-Vezza.  He  practiced 
law  in  Trois-Rivieres,  Lower  Canada,  until  his  death  in  1826.” 

As  to  the  Reverend  Carl  von  Melsheimer,  he  was  Lutheran  minister,  or 
Feld  Prediger,  to  the  Dragoons.  He  arrived  in  Quebec  in  June  1776. 
After  landing  he  spent  some  time  in  making  German  beer.  What  the 

**  Riedesel  to  von  Maibom  from  Cambridge,  September  24,  1778. 

”  In  1813,  Thomas  wrote  a  short  autobiography  of  which  only  abstracts  have  been 
published.  It  is  entitled  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Thomas,  Esquire,  Written  by 
Himself.  Three  Rivers,  May,  1813.  (Benjamin  Suite,  Melanges  historiques,  Montreal, 
1919,  41.)  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  Thomas  and  one  Judge  Williams  of  Trois- 
Rivieres  who  vras  about  to  sentence  a  French  Canadian  to  the  gallows.  **  M.  Thomas, 
what  is  French  for  hang?  asked  the  judge. — Pendu,  Your  Honor. — ^Vous  serez  ponndiou 
par  le  cou,  said  the  judge  to  the  prisoner.” 
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Wood,  the  artist.  (E.  M.  Leavitt  Collection.) 


V 


Surgeon’s  Saw  used  by  Dr.  John  Frink  around  1800.  Old  .\nny  Medicine  Case 
from  Chichester,  England.  Mortars  and  Pestles.  (Courtesy  The  Rufus  Putnam 
Memorial  .Association.)  The  Rufus  Putnam  Museum  contains  relics  found  on  the 
ground  of  the  Jumel  Mansion  and  various  relics  found  on  Barracks  Hill  in 
Rutland. 
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French  inhabitants  drank,  epinette  beer,  was  not  worth  imbibing,  he  said. 

A  queer  fellow,  indeed,  who  was  never  possessed  of  a  strong  sense  of  his 
duties.  “  Send  us  a  minister,”  writes  von  Maibom  to  Riedesel  from 
Westminster,  “  for  I  do  not  count  much  on  Pastor  Melsheimer.  His 
conscience  and  the  zeal  for  his  ministry  should  have  brought  him  here 
IcMig  ago.”  *•  He  was  not  a  coward,  however,  for  he  had  received  a 
wound  in  the  arm  at  Bennington.  Melsheimer  travelled  between  Brim- 
field,  Westminster  and  Rutland,  administering  the  sacrament  to  the 
prisoners  and  officiating  at  the  German  divine  service.  Mersereau,  at  the 
request  of  Riedesel,  had  granted  him  privileges  that  he  had  refused  to 
the  others.  But  Melsheimer  did  more  than  preach  his  sermons.  He  was 
letter  and  news  carrier  to  the  confined  prisoners  and  repeated  gossip  from 
one  place  to  another.  He  obliged  the  officers  sometimes  by  bringing  them 
their  pay.  For  it  seems  that  Captain  Gerlach,  the  quarter  master,  did  not 
like  to  travel  to  Brimfield  or  Westminster  and  was  probably  afraid  to 
trust  subalterns  with  the  pay  money.  Wasmus,  for  instance,  writes  to 
Riedesel  from  Brimfield,  August  18,  1778.  “  I  beg  Your  Excellency  to 
order  Captain  Gerlach  to  give  me  my  pay  for  the  31st,  32nd  and 
33rd  English  months.  I  have  given  the  receipt  for  it  to  Pastor  Mel¬ 
sheimer.”  After  Wasmus  had  received  his  pay,  Fricke  two  weeks  later 
writes  to  Riedesel.  “  I  have  to  report  to  Your  Excellency  that  the  officers 
as  well  as  the  non-commissioned  officers  have  been  paid  one  month  in 
gold  and  three  months  in  paper  money.  I  advanced  the  privates  who  are 
still  in  Rutland  their  pay  for  the  34th  month  and  paid  them  in  paper 
money,  the  Guinea  at  17  thalers.  I  have  also  given  Pastor  Melsheimer 
the  account  and  money  for  Comet  Stotzer  and  army  surgeon  Wasmus, 
according  to  Your  Excellency’s  orders.”  ** 

"  Letter  of  February  23,  1778. 

"Letter  from  Westminster,  September  3,  1778.  The  Comet  mentioned  here  was 
Johann  Balthasar  Stutzer,  who  died  November  29,  1821,  as  a  pensioned  lieutenant  colonel 
in  Brunswick,  Germany.  Bringing  money  from  Boston  to  Rutland  was  not  an  easy 
matter.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Anburey  dated  November  6,  1778.  “  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  an  officer  who  is  quartered  with  me,  to  go  express  with  the  money  to  the  different 
regiments  at  Rutland,  and  you  would  have  laughed  at  his  distress,  in  what  manner  to 
deposit  the  paper  dollars,  for  he  was  not  without  his  apprehensions  of  being  way-laid, 
and  it  was  then  nearly  dark.  He  had  scarcely  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  but  that  sum 
in  paper  dollars,  makes  a  great  bulk;  at  last,  he  thought  the  safest  mode  would  be,  to 
sew  it  in  the  lining,  accordingly  ordering  his  servant,  he  ripped  open  his  coat,  sewed  in  the 
dollars  by  large  parcels — and  thus  accoutred  he  set  off,  and  was  a  welcome  visitor  at 
Rutland— had  not  this  seasonable  relief  arrived,  the  confusion  would  have  been  very 
great,  as  many  officers,  rather  than  march  without,  had  got  themselves  arrested,  and 
were  going  to  jail.”  {Op.  cit.,  229-230.) 
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Melsheimer,  the  itinerant  preacher,  ended  his  military  career  inglori- 
ously.  After  hesitating  for  a  while  between  his  duty  and  a  washerwoman, 
he  decided  finally  to  become  a  deserter  and  to  get  married.  The  qualms 
of  his  conscience  he  assuaged  by  surrendering  the  holy  vessels.  He  never 
returned  to  Germany.*® 

Wasmus  was  now  in  Rutland  where  he  was  to  stay  for  three  years, 
giving  his  services  to  the  prisoners,  but  grumbling  all  the  time.  He  was 
homesick  and  he  complained  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  of  the  lack  of 
freedom.  More  money,  however,  would  have  made  the  want  of  liberty 
more  endurable.  As  to  the  officers,  they  complained  like  him  and  their 
requests  for  money  form  the  leitmotiv  of  all  their  letters  to  Riedesel. 
Fricke  writes,  for  instance,  to  Riedesel  from  Rutland,  November  20. 
1779 :  “  As  the  famine  becomes  worse  all  the  time  and  as  the  officers  have 
to  provide  for  their  orderlies’  quarters,  for  their  wood  and  for  their  food 
themselves,  I  must  ask  Your  Excellency,  in  the  name  of  the  officers,  of 
army  surgeon  Wasmus  and  in  my  own,  to  consent  to  have  paid  out  to  us 
some  of  the  baggage-money  and  forage-money  that  stands  to  our  credit.” 

Wasmus’  Practice  Among  the  Troops 

Now  that  he  was  in  Rutland,  Wasmus  found  himself  a  military  sur¬ 
geon  practising  civilian  medicine ;  and  his  clientele,  after  a  while,  came  to 
resemble  in  many  ways  that  of  Doctor  Frink  who  attended  the  people  of 
the  town.  The  mercenaries  and  their  barrack-mates,  the  British,  although 
in  name  still  soldiers  and  prisoners  of  war,  had  become  in  effect  citizens 
of  Rutland.  Roaming  the  town  and  the  country  as  they  pleased,  they  no 
longer  looked  like  soldiers;  for  the  spendid  uniforms  which  had  once 
given  them  such  a  martial  air,  after  becoming  rags  and  pieces,  had  been 
exchanged  for  more  simple  accoutrements.  Something  important  also 
had  happened.  The  people  were  beginning  to  like  the  prisoners.  The 
Germans  had  detested  the  town  at  first  and  that  dislike  had  been  mutual, 
for  the  inhabitants  had  not  seen  that  great  number  of  enemies  assembled 
in  their  neighborhood  without  a  certain  fear.  Familiarity  and  habit,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  diminished  it.  After  a  while,  a  walk  to  the  barracks  became, 
like  a  visit  to  the  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath  for  the  Londoners  during  the 
reign  of  James  II,  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  Rutland  folks  on 

••  Melsheimer  became  professor  of  German,  Latin  and  Greek  in  Lancaster,  Penn. 
(Deutsche  hohe  Schule  in  Lancaster,  P.  A.,  Allgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung,  Jena,  1788. 
Quoted  by  Paul  Ben  Baginsky,  German  Works  Relating  to  America,  1493-1800,  New 
York,  1942,  116.)  Baginsky  calls  Melsheimer  Frederick  Valentine.  His  name  is  some¬ 
times  spelled  Melzheimer. 
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evenings  and  holidays.  The  Dragoon,  who  had  been  hated  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  more  violently  than  an  enemy,  because  he  was  a  mercenary,  was  now 
regarded  for  what  he  was  in  reality:  an  honest  man  who  nourished  no 
hatred  in  his  heart  and  who  was  in  America  only  by  the  sordid  cupidity 
of  his  Prince. 

Under  those  conditions  rigid  confinement  could  not  be  enforced  and  the 
population  of  the  barracks  fluctuated  constantly,  as  the  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  come  and  go  almost  as  they  pleased.  Fricke  writes  to  Riedesel 
from  Rutland,  April  28,  1779:  “[Commissary  Marsereau}  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  the  corporals  and  privates  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  villages  near 
Rutland.  A  roll  is  put  up  with  the  name  of  the  place  and  of  the  man  with 
whom  the  soldiers  are  working,  so  that  they  can  assemble  again  in  Rutland 
in  two  or,  at  the  latest,  three  days’  time,  if  it  should  come  to  an  exchange. 
Yesterday  morning  the  men  left  provided  with  a  pass  from  Commissary 
Marsereau.  The  selectmen  of  each  place  give  a  certificate  with  the  number 
of  men  who  are  stationed  there  and  their  names.” 

With  a  clientele  so  large  and  so  composite  Wasmus’  practice  covered, 
perforce,  the  whole  field  of  medicine :  internal  and  external  ailments,  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  and  non-contagious,  and  surgery.  A  few  of  the  men, 
officers  and  privates,  had  wives  and  Wasmus  occasionally  was  called  upon 
to  treat  “  female  disorders.”  There  were  venereal  diseases  among  the 
prisoners,  and  skin  diseases;  the  latter  caused  mostly  by  dirt,  lice  and 
other  vermin.*^  Wasmus  did,  besides,  a  certain  amount  of  minor  surgery, 
setting  broken  bones,  reducing  hernias,  lancing  abscesses.  There  were 
wounds  also  to  be  dressed,  old  war  wounds  that  had  been  received  at 
Bennington  and  Saratoga  or  wounds  more  humble,  gotten  in  the  barracks 
and  on  the  farms.  The  surgeon  made  his  rounds  regularly  in  the  barracks 
and  visited  with  punctuality  the  different  houses  where  the  officers  were 
billeted.  To  the  farms  in  the  country,  however,  he  repaired  only  when 
a  sick  Dragoon  or  an  ailing  Hessian  stunmoned  him.  All  at  once  physi¬ 
cian,  surgeon  and  apothecary,  he  carried  with  him  around  the  town  his 
instruments  and  his  medicaments.  But  he  carried  something  else.  He 
carried  a  shaving  basin  and  a  razor,  for  he  was  a  barber.  Every  morning, 
after  shaving  himself,  Wasmus  went  out  to  shave  the  German  officers. 

”  About  conditions  in  the  barracks  in  Cambridge :  “  General  Riedesel  in  the  course  of 
his  weekly  inspection  of  companies  on  parade,  observed  that  some  of  the  men  were  neither 
washed  nor  shaved,  nor,  indeed,  was  their  hair  even  properly  attended  to.  .  .  .  The 
closer  and  the  more  uncomfortable  the  men  lie  in  the  barracks,  the  more  necessary  it  is 
to  attend  to  personal  cleanliness;  otherwise,  disease  will  break  out.  Vermin  is  the  first 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  after  which  come  epidemic  diseases,  especially  when 
the  combing  of  the  hair  is  neglected."  (Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  II,  32.) 
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What  was  the  general  health  of  the  troops  during  their  detention  ?  On 
the  whole  it  was  fairly  good.  There  were  no  epidemics  and  the  prisoners 
seem  not  to  have  been  inferior  in  robustness  and  vigor  to  the  people  of 
the  town.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  a  conglomeration  of 
men  forced  to  remain  idle  for  a  long  time  is  always  a  fertile  field  for 
complaints  of  all  sorts ;  for  idleness  oftentimes  breeds  illness.  The  British, 
for  the  most  part,  were  a  group  of  healthy  men.**  Wasmus  is  wont  to  tell 
us  that  they  were  ailing  all  the  time;  but  that  should  not  lead  us  to 
believe  that  they  were  in  a  more  debilitated  state  of  health  than  their 
co-prisoners,  the  Germans.  They  simply  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
more  medical  attention  and  better  treatment  and  they  insisted,  to  Wasmus’ 
annoyance  and  bother,  on  getting  them. 

As  to  the  Dragoons,  there  had  been  considerable  sickness  among  them 
since  their  arrival  in  America  in  1776.  They  had  suffered  during  the 
voyage  and  many  had  died  in  Quebec  after  landing.  “  I  ascribe  the  large 
number  of  sick  solely  to  the  rations  received  on  board  the  ships,”  wrote 
Riedesel  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  “  These  rations  are  still  furnished 
at  Quebec,  but  Carleton,  in  consequence  of  my  oft  repeated  requests,  has 
granted  fresh  meat ;  and  I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  sick,  especially  among 
the  dragoons,  who  proportionately  have  the  largest  number  ill,  will  now 
decrease  in  number.  Those  who  have  died  at  Quebec,  were  generally 
those  who  were  too  quickly  cured  of  fever  last  fall.”  ** 

The  prisoners  had  found  their  first  winter  in  the  barracks  particularly 
severe.  It  is  true  that  the  climate  of  Rutland  is  milder  than  that  of 
Quebec  where  the  Germans  had  already  spent  a  winter.  But  in  Canada 
they  had  been  quartered,  not  in  barracks,  but  with  the  habitants  and  the 
food  there  apparently  had  been  sufficient  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  After 
the  winter  months  were  over,  Fricke  wrote  to  Riedesel :  ”  The  men  are 
very  malcontent  because  of  the  provisions  and  because  of  their  bad  quar¬ 
ters.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  live  in  the  barracks.  Provisions  for 
twelve  days  were  distributed  April  17;  but  only  a  two  days’  supply  of 
bread  was  given  to  the  men.  For  the  other  fifteen  days,  they  will  have  to 
eat  rice  instead  of  bread.  No  flour  arrives  because  of  the  bad  roads,  says 
Commissary  Marsereau.  He  feels  much  embarrassed  on  this  account.”  ** 
“  All  my  pleading  is  in  vain,”  wrote  Fricke  in  another  letter.  “  I  cannot 

**  About  200  British  soldiers  remained  in  Rutland,  when  the  convention  troops  were 
transferred  south.  They  had  been  made  prisoners  in  Bennington  and,  therefore,  were  not 
Ginvention  troops. 

*•  Letter  of  July  1776.  (Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  I,  244,  285.) 

•*  Letter  from  Rutland,  April  28,  1779. 
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keep  the  men  here.  ,  .  .  They  do  not  want  to  stay  in  the  barracks.  Pro¬ 
visions  are  barely  sufficient ;  the  soldiers  are  given  only  half  rations.  Most 
of  the  time  there  is  great  want  of  everything,  mostly  of  bread ;  so  that  they 
are  forced  to  spend  most  of  their  pay  on  bread.  In  spite  of  all  that, 
Commissary  Marsereau  decreases  the  provisions  from  time  to  time.  All 
remonstrances  are  fruitless.  His  answer  is  that  he  cannot  go  beyond  his 
orders.”  ” 

The  situation  about  the  food  remained  the  same  during  the  four  years 
of  the  imprisonment.  The  complaints  of  the  prisoners  also  continued 
unchanged.  In  1780,  a  few  months  before  a  final  exchange  permitted 
several  men  to  leave,  Fricke  wrote  to  Riedesel:  “Your  Excellency  may 
be  astonished  that  there  are  so  few  men  of  the  regiment  here ;  but  I  have 
to  report  that  the  conditions  in  the  barracks  are  very  bad.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  men  to  stand  it,  in  spite  of  their  having  been  provided  with  their 
regular  pay,  their  new  equipment  and  whatever  blankets  they  could  buy. 
Food  is  very  scarce.  The  soldiers  very  seldom  get  bread,  but  get  rice 
instead.  They  go  into  the  country  to  exchange  it  for  bread.  There  are 
very  few  of  them  who  still  have  their  regimental  equipment,  which  had 
all  been  torn  up  in  the  barracks  anyway.”  If  the  food  situation  was 
really  what  Fricke  was  picturing  it  and  was  not  gloomily  exaggerated  to 
play  on  Riedesel’s  sympathy,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  was  not  always  up  to  par. 

Homesickness.  Shortly  after  landing,  the  Germans  were  attacked  by  a 
strange  malady  of  which  I  must  now  say  a  few  words,  as  the  Dragoons 
in  Rutland  suffered  from  it  during  their  confinement.  It  first  struck 
them  in  Canada  and  it  continued  to  plague  them  to  the  last  day,  when  they 
set  foot  again  on  the  ships  that  took  them  home.  They  called  it  home¬ 
sickness  and  it  is  reported  that  scores  of  men,  otherwise  in  good  health, 
laid  down  and  died  from  it.  We  may  question  that,  however;  not  the 
deaths  but  the  cause  of  them.  Goethe,  it  is  true,  had  but  recently  demon¬ 
strated  with  Werther,  that  a  fiction  hero  can  die  of  nostalgia  and  melan¬ 
choly.  But  men  in  real  life,  and  still  less  soldiers,  do  not  die  that  way. 

**  Letter  to  Riedesel  from  Rutland,  May  30,  1779.  Health  conditions  among  the 
Germans  in  Cambridge  were  not  better  than  in  Rutland.  “  The  poor  invalids  continued 
to  lie  in  the  old,  miserable  barracks  in  want  of  medicine ;  for  at  that  time  the  drugstores 
of  Boston  were  most  miserably  kept,  and  what  medicines  were  to  be  had,  were  enormously 
dear.  Fresh  provisions,  also,  were  very  high.  .  .  .  The  men  go  naked,  without  a  coat  to 
their  backs;  and  some  who  have  been  in  the  hospital  are  wearing  pieces  of  blankets.” 
(Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  II,  32,  40.)  When  the  troops  left  Cambridge,  a  great  many 
soldiers  remained  behind  in  the  military  hospital. 

'*  Letter  from  Rutland,  March  21,  1780. 
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Those  unfortunate  Germans,  most  likely,  were  suffering  from  incurable 
diseases.  Feeling  themselves  touches  d  fond  and  realizing  that  they  were 
forced  to  die  in  a  foreign  land,  they  began  to  pine  away  and,  as  is  natural 
for  sick  men,  to  sigh  after  their  homes,  their  families,  the  fatherland. 
Their  lamentations  were  taken  for  the  cause  of  their  malady,  when  they 
were  only  in  reality  the  manifestation  of  it. 

“  Sir,”  said  Baron  Riedesel  to  Burgoyne,  “  I  do  not  believe  it  is  rebel 
poison  that  causes  my  Germans  to  desert.  Let  me  be  honest  with  you ;  I 
believe  that  it  is  homesickness — ^the  fatal  Heintweh  that  is  the  worst  dis¬ 
ease  against  which  we  Germans  have  to  fight.  I  know  some  of  my  men 
have  died  of  it  in  Canada.  And  some  of  them,  if  tempted,  would  desert 
to  the  enemy  in  hopes  of  finding  a  way  back  to  the  fatherland.  Therein 
the  rebel  poison  could  work  if  any  whisperers  should  come  among  my 
battalions.  But  among  us  Germans  is  no  sentimental  sympathy  for 
American  rebels;  or  for  any  rebels  anywhere!  And  the  most  we  ask  of 
God  is  to  let  us  finish  our  work  here  quickly  and  sail  for  our  own  homes 
before  we  die  of  longing  for  them.”  ” 

These,  it  is  true,  are  the  words  of  a  novelist.  But  here  is  a  contem¬ 
porary  writer  and  eye-witness  who  will  tell  us  that  homesickness  was 
really  blamed  for  killing  off  scores  of  Germans  during  the  American 
Revolution.  “  The  Germans,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  at  a 
time,”  writes  Anburey,  “  will  in  their  conversations  relate  to  each  other 
that  they  are  sure  they  shall  not  live  to  see  home  again,  and  are  certain 
that  they  shall  very  soon  die.  Would  you  believe  it,  after  this  they  mope 
and  pine  about,  haunted  with  the  idea,  that 

Nor  wives,  nor  children,  shall  they  more  behold 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home. 

Nor  can  any  medicine  or  advice  you  can  give  them  divert  this  settled 
superstition,  which  they  as  surely  die  martyrs  to,  as  ever  it  infects  them. 
Thus  it  is  that  men,  who  have  faced  the  dangers  of  battle  and  of  ship¬ 
wreck  without  fear  (for  they  are  certainly  as  brave  as  any  soldiers  in 
the  world),  are  taken  off,  a  score  at  a  time,  by  a  mere  phantom  of  their 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  Love  and  the  Lieutenant,  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  June 
1934,  119.  Several  historical  novels  have  been  written  on  Burgoyne  and  his  campaign. 
The  first  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  The  Sun  of  Saratoga  by  Joseph  A.  Altsheler  in  1897 
and  the  last.  Guns  of  Burgoyne  by  Bruce  Lancaster  in  1939.  Mr.  Lancaster  was  bom  in 
Worcester  where  he  lived  for  several  years.  He  must  know  of  the  story  of  Rutland  and 
its  barracks ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  his  book  about  them  or  about  the  prisoners  quartered 
there. 
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own  brain.  This  is  a  circumstance  well  known  to  every  one  in  the 
army.”  “ 

How  Wasmus  treated  Heimweh  in  Rutland,  I  cannot  say.  But  most 
likely  he  had  enough  real  organic  and  functional  diseases  to  keep  him 
well  occupied  and  could  spare  but  little  time  in  diagnosing  imaginary  or 
mysterious  ailments,  especially  when  he  himself  was  homesick  and  longed 
all  the  time  to  go  back  to  Germany, 

Scurvy.  Scurvy,  at  sea  or  on  land,  was  one  of  the  most  dreaded  dis¬ 
eases  of  those  days.  The  German  mercenaries  began  to  suffer  from  it  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign.  “  Scurvy  made  its  appearance  among 
many  of  our  men,”  writes  Melsheimer  from  Quebec,  September  21,  1776, 
"  and  was  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  malignant  billions  fever 
which  generally  turned  into  a  wasting  fever.  Whenever  this  took  place 
the  patient  was  gone.  .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  the  voyage  [it}  assumed 
large  proportions  among  the  troops,  and  our  hospitals  are  already  filled 
with  the  sick.  Voyages,”  adds  the  minister,  ”  would  be  delightful  if  it 
were  possible  to  banish  the  tedious  disease  from  the  ships.  Even  I,  after 
enjoying  the  land  breezes  for  so  long  a  time,  still  have  attacks  of  this 
deleterious  poison.”  ** 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  letters  written  by  the  German  officers  quar¬ 
tered  in  Rutland,  there  was  scurvy  in  the  barracks,  although  no  cases 
of  it  are  specifically  mentioned.  We  know  that  there  were  constant  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  food,  that  bread  was  never  to  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  that  what  remained  to  eat  was  not  enough  for  hungry 
stomachs.  What  is  more  important,  however,  is  that  the  diet  was  very 
poor  in  vegetables.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Fricke  that  is  typical  of  the 
complaints  of  the  Germans.  “  The  prisoners,”  writes  he,  “  have  nothing 
but  some  hay  and  straw  in  their  bedsteads,  and  the  provisions  are  barely 
sufficient,  because  they  are  given  only  half  rations.  Vegetables  also  are 
very  scarce.  If  the  soldiers  want  any  they  have  to  walk  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  and  pay  very  dearly  for  them.  Captain  von  Bartling  wanted  to  give 
his  men  60  thalers  in  paper  money  for  the  purchase  of  vegetables.  As  I 
had  several  men  and  each  squadron  occupied  one  room  in  the  barracks,  I 
was  forced  to  give  each  squadron,  or  room,  20  thalers,  or  the  sum  of  80 
thalers  in  paper  money,  in  order  to  enable  them  also  to  buy  vegetables.” 

**  [Anburey],  op.  cit.,  London,  1791,  I,  143-144. 

••Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Brunswick  Auxiliaries  from  Wolfenbiittel  to  Quebec, 
Minden,  1776,  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  Quebec, 
1891,  New  Sen,  No.  20,  170,  177-178. 

‘•Letter  to  Riedesel  from  Rutland,  March  30,  1779.  Riedesel  answered  Fricke  from 
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The  same  complaints  appear  time  and  again  in  the  letters  of  the  officers. 
Were  they  founded?  It  is  hard  to  say.  American  historians  give  a  dif¬ 
ferent  version.  They  contend  that  throughout  the  war  the  prisoners, 
British  and  German,  not  only  in  Rutland  but  elsewhere,  were  well  fed 
indeed  and  always  humanely  treated.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  decide 
who  stands  nearer  the  truth.  In  regard  to  Rutland,  I  should  like  to 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Jones  Reed :  “  The  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  by  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
would  with  their  wives,  barter  with  the  inhabitants  for  potatoes,  etc.  The 
Dutch  **  soldiers  with  their  long  wooden  pipes  in  their  mouths  and  their 
wives  trudging  behind,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs  filled  with 
potatoes,  etc.,  would  return  to  the  barracks  quite  contented  and  happy.”  ** 
That,  certainly,  does  not  substantiate  Fricke’s  complaints. 

Dysentery.  There  was  dysentery  in  the  German  army  throughout  the 
first  year  of  the  campaign.**  In  Rutland,  the  prisoners  who  stayed  in  the 
barracks  appear  to  have  been  free  of  it.  There  was  “  bloody  flux  ”  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Rutland  and  Westminster,  however.  “  We  all  wish  to 
express  our  respectful  thanks  for  having  sent  the  minister  [Melsheimer] 
to  us,”  writes  von  Maibom  to  Riedesel,  September  7,  1778.  ”  He  has 
pronounced  two  sermons  and  has  administered  the  sacrament.  He  also 
has  delivered  the  money  to  Captain  Fricke.  The  wound  of  Lieutenant 
Breva  is  still  open.  Otherwise  we  are  all  in  good  health  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  inhabitants  suffer  much  from  dysentery  and  some  of  them 
have  died.  Corporal  Reneimeier  has  started  to  drink  again  and  I  have 
no  authority  here  to  punish  him.”  **  But,  if  the  prisoners  who  lived  by 

New  York,  December  14,  1779:  “I  fully  approve  of  your  assisting  the  men  now  and 
then  in  buying  additional  vegetables  and  other  necessities.” 

Reed  makes  here  a  very  common  mistake  in  calling  the  Germans  Dutch,  when  he 
should  call  them  Deutsch.  The  Pennsylvania  Germans  also  are  always  referred  to  as 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  They  are  Pennsylvania  Deutscheu  or  Deutsche. 

**  Reed,  op.  cit.,  65.  There  was  scurvy  in  Cambridge  among  the  Germans.  “  Whenever 
salt  meat  is  furnished  to  the  men,”  writes  Riedesel,  ”  I  buy  fresh  meat  and  wholesome 
vegetables  for  the  sick;  but  all  this  does  not  bring  about  the  desired  result”  (Von 
Eelking,  op.  cit.,  II,  185.)  The  diet  of  the  Germans  during  the  campaign  consisted 
mostly  of  salt  meat,  stveibock  and  rum.  Zweiback  was  burned  or  toasted  biscuit  During 
the  summer  of  1778,  an  epidemic  called  the  ”  foul  fever  ”  raged  through  Boston  and 
the  neighboring  towns.  It  killed  many  soldiers. 

**  "  A  great  many  of  the  troops  in  camp,  especially  those  of  the  regiments  of  Specht 
and  Rhetz,  were  suffering  from  dysentery.”  (Von  Eelking,  op.  ctf.,  I,  120.)  See  also 
Journal  of  Captain  Pausch  .  .  .  ,  Albany,  1886,  91  and  passim.  Conditions  were  not 
better  in  the  American  army.  See  Francis  R.  Packard,  History  of  Medicine  m  the  United 
States,  New  York,  1931,  I,  548. 

**  Rutland  had  several  epidemics  of  "bloody  flux.”  (Frank  Hall  Washburn,  Rural 
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themselves  in  the  barracks  managed  to  escape  that  debilitating  disease, 
the  same  could  not  be  true  of  those  who  lived  with  the  farmers  in  the 
country,  eating  the  same  food  and  drinking  the  same  water.  No  case  of- 
death  by  dysentery,  however,  is  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  commanding 
officers  in  Rutland. 

Surgery.  The  wounded  of  Bennington  who  were  not  able  to  travel  on 
foot  after  the  battle  stayed  behind  or  were  sent  to  Albany  where  there 
was  a  well  organized  hospital.  Those  who  had  received  less  serious 
wounds  followed  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  to  Brimfield,  Westminster  and 
Rutland.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  that  year,  Wasmus  had  a  great 
many  surgical  cases  on  his  hands.  The  majority  of  them  healed  up 
rapidly,  however,  although  there  remained  a  few  suppurating  wounds 
which  were  long  in  yielding  to  treatment.  The  case  of  Lieutenant  von 
Breva  is  typical.  August  ^Wilhelm  von  Breva  had  received  a  severe 
wound  on  the  shoulder  in  Bennington,  in  August  1777.  It  was  probably 
complicated  by  a  fracture  of  the  humerus.  At  any  rate,  it  became  septic 
and  soon  osteomyelitis  developed.  “  In  pursuance  of  Your  Excellency’s 
kind  order,”  writes  von  Maibom  to  Riedesel  from  Westminster,  July  2, 
1778,  “  I  despatched  Cornet  Schoenewald  to  get  the  money.  ...  I  have 
to  report  dutifully  also  that  the  wound  on  Lieutenant  Breva’s  shoulder 
has  burst  open  again.  He  suffers  great  pain  and  we  wish  very  much 
that  we  could  have  an  army  surgeon  here.”  The  wound  was  still  sup¬ 
purating  in  the  fall.  Some  time  later  von  Breva  was  transferred  to 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Riedesel  written  from  that 
place,  von  Maibom  says :  ”  We  are  all  in  good  health,  except  Lieutenant 
Breva  whose  wound  had  to  be  operated  upon  lately.  A  small  piece  of 
bone  was  removed  from  it.  It  was  nothing  serious  this  time,  but  there 
might  be  more  operations  necessary  in  the  future.” 

The  following  letters  written  by  Wasmus  in  the  third  year  of  his  deten¬ 
tion  tell  us  something  of  his  work  and  of  his  life  in  Rutland. 


Medicine  in  Worcester  County:  Retrospective  and  Prospective,  The  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  195 : 355,  August  19,  1926.)  As  for  drinking,  the  soldiers  could 
not  be  blamed  for  it;  for  there  were  taverns  in  Rutland  and  Westminster.  In  Rutland, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Adam  Henry  opened  one  near  the  barracks  before  they  were 
finished,  in  anticipation  of  the  trade  that  was  expected.  (Picturesque  Rutland,  Worcester, 
1904,  25.)  Reed’s  Tavern,  in  Rutland,  was  used  around  1800  for  the  semi-annual  meetings 
of  the  Worcester  Medical  Society.  (Washburn,  loc.  cit.) 

**  Letter  of  August  14,  1779,  Von  Breva  died  August  16,  1790,  as  captain  of  the 
Invalid  Company  at  Blankenburg,  Germany. 
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Rutland,  June  3,  1780  I 

Right  honorable  Baron,  1 

Gracious  Major-General  I 

Your  Excellency,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  prisoners  in  the  barracks  are  now  I 

in  good  health.  I  have  under  my  care  the  Englishmen  and  the  Hessians  as  well,  | 

whenever  they  are  in  need  of  medical  attention.  During  the  sixteen  months  that  I  I 

have  been  stationed  here  I  have  had  several  cases,  but  no  one  has  died  so  far,  I 

except  one  of  the  Hessian  Chasseurs,  who  was  shot  to  death  by  the  sentry. 

I  have  cured  a  case  of  complete  fracture  of  the  leg  in  an  English  soldier,  dif¬ 
ferent  venereal  diseases  and  other  severe  cases.  The  English  owe  me  the  sum  of  16 
thalers  for  medicines  which  I  furnished  them.  I  wish  I  could  get  paid  for  them, 
as  I  am  running  into  debts  and  my  pay  here  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  me.  The 
Englishmen  have  given  me  considerable  trouble  and  I  have  given  them  a  lot  of 
care.  My  bill  contains  nothing  but  the  cost  of  drugs  I  have  used,  but  I  hope  to 
receive  compensation  when  we  are  exchanged,  as  it  was  the  case  in  the  last  war  in 
Germany. 

I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  recover  anything  of  my  baggage  [lost  in  Bennington] 
not  to  mention  a  trunk  which  I  left  in  Trois-Rivieres  [Canada]  and  a  portmanteau 
at  Fort  Edward.  I  believe  that  army-surgeon  Vorbrod  of  our  raiment  has  taken  I 

my  trunk.  My  loss  in  Bennington  amounts  to  12  thalers  in  cash,  besides  my  I 

instruments  and  my  baggage.  I  am  now  a  poor  man,  having  lost  everything  I  | 

had.  As  far  as  articles  of  clothing,  shirts  especially,  are  concerned,  I  am  in  the  I 

most  distressing  situation.  If  we  could  only  be  exchanged  I  F 

If  there  should  be  an  opening,  sometime,  for  an  army-surgeon,  I  respectfully  e 

beg  Your  Excellency  to  be  kind  enough  to  consider  me  for  that  position.  If  Your  [ 

Excellency  were  kind  enough  to  want  to  improve  my  lot  and  help  me  to  another  p 

appointment,  I  would  gladly  go  to  all  possible  sacrifices.  r 

I  remain  with  dutiful  respect  and  reverence,  | 

Your  humble  servant  ^ 

J.  F.  Wasmus  I 

A  few  months  later  he  writes  again.  | 

Rutland,  September  11,  1780  1 

Your  Excellency,  I  have  to  implore  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  help  me  that  I  f 

might  get  paid  for  the  medicines  I  used  for  the  British  troops.  I  gave  the  bill  to 
Captain  von  Battling.  That  would  enable  me  to  pay  my  debts.  There  are  almost 
continuously,  among  the  British,  some  men  who  are  in  need  of  medicines.  Our 
own  men  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  good  health.  I  do  in  all  cases  what  my 
bounden  duty  obliges  me  to  do.  Captain  von  Battling  will  testify  for  me  on  this  I 
account  when  he  sees  you. 

I  recommend  myself  dutifully  to  Your  Excellency’s  favor  and  care  and  remain  ! 
with  reverential  respect,  [ 

Your  humble  servant. 


J.  F.  Wasmus 


Fig.  9 


Negative  photostat  of  a  letter  of  Wastnus  to  Riedesel,  Rutland,  11  September,  1780. 
(BrunTwick-Luneberg  Sational  Central  Archives,  VVolfenbiittel,  Germany.) 
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“These  letters  throw  some  light  on  Wasnius’  practice.  We  learn  that 
there  were  “  different  venereal  diseases  ”  among  the  men.  And  I  wonder, 
by  the  way,  if  von  Maibom  himself,  the  commanding  officer,  was  not  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  venereal  infection.  On  March  23,  1778,  he  writes  to 
Riedesel  as  follows :  “  We  have  an  ardent  desire  to  have  an  army  surgeon 
with  us.  .  .  ,  I  am  aware  of  the  beginning  of  a  jierhaps  serious  disease  in 
myself  which  I  cannot  reveal  to  anyone  here.  The  minister  [Melsheimer] 
has  not  arrived.  All  the  officers  stationed  here  are  well.” 

Wasmus  mentions  a  case  of  complete  fracture.  He  had  also  under  his 
care,  at  that  time,  a  case  of  hernia.  ”  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  the 
enclosed  report  of  the  number  of  men  who  are  quartered  in  the  barracks 
in  Rutland,”  writes  Fricke  to  Riedesel.  June  6,  1780.  “  All  men  are  in 
good  health,  except  dragoon  Andreas  Probst,  of  the  Body  Squadron,  who 
arrived  at  the  barracks  May  27th.  He  has  developed  a  rupture.  Army 
surgeon  Wasmus  has  applied  a  rupture  bandage  and  hopes  to  cure  him.” 

Two  deaths  by  accident  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  that 
year.  March  21st,  1780,  a  man  was  drowned  in  one  of  the  ponds. 

“  Dragoon  Liess,  of  Your  Excellency’s  squadron.”  writes  Fricke  to 
Riedesel,  “  is  said  to  have  died,  and  Fiesinger  was  drowned,  as  reported 
before.”  **  On  August  29,  Fricke  writes  that  ”  Dragoon  Kurtz,  of  Your 
Excellency’s  squadron,  who  was  married  in  Boston,  has  been  killed  by  a 
horse  that  he  wanted  to  harness.”  There  was  finally,  to  close  the  list,  a 
case  of  cancer  of  the  mouth.  It  was  in  a  nfian  called  Heinrich  Trumpf,  a 
Grenadier  from  von  Bartling’s  company.^* 

Tuberculosis.  Was  there  any  tuberculosis  among  the  prisoners?  Rut¬ 
land  was  to  become,  around  1900,  a  sanatorium  town  and  has  been  some¬ 
times  since  called  the  Saranac  of  ^fassachusctts.  For  that  reason,  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  show  that,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
before  the  first  State  sanatorium  in  the  world  was  opened  on  these  hills, 
there  were  tuberculous  soldiers  “  taking  treatment  ”  in  the  barracks.** 

“Letter  from  Rutland,  March  21,  1780.  Fiesinger  was  probably  drowned  in  Long 
Pond  or  in  Moulton’s  Pond,  which  are  not  far  from  where  the  barracks  were  standing. 

“  Letter  to  Riedesel  from  Rutland,  August  29,  1780.  A  few  days  before,  .\ugust  16, 
“  in  the  afternoon  between  three  and  four  o’clock,  dragoon  Heinrich  Achilles,  of  the 
vacant  squadron,  bom  in  Dellum,  township  of  Wolfenbiittel,  was  killed  by  lighting  in 
Springfield.”  (Fricke  to  Riedesel  from  Rutland,  September  7,  1780.) 

**  Report  of  the  Ducal  Branswick  Troops  in  Rutland  .  .  .  ,  by  Theodor  (jebhard. 

**  Not  far  from  where  the  barracks  had  stood,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  built,  shortly 
after  1900,  an  industrial  camp  for  prisoners;  and,  in  1907,  “a  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners  ill  with  tuberculosis  from  the  various  prisons  and  jails  of  the  State”  was 
opened  nearby. 
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But  I  could  not  find  any  positive  evidence  of  it.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
however,  that  there  were  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  the  Germans.  We 
know  that  there  were  many  deaths  by  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  the 
mercenary  troops,  before  the  battle  of  Saratoga  and  after  it.  Riedesel, 
for  instance,  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  Saint-Jean,  near 
Montreal,  at  the  end  of  August  1776:  “  The  sick  are  in  about  the  same 
proportion,  but  it  seems  as  if  their  number  would  now  finally  diminish, 
since  the  terrible  heat  has  gone  by.  Some  have  died,  but  they  were  mostly 
those  who  had  weak  lungs.”  The  prisoners  quartered  in  Cambridge 
suffered  also  from  chest  diseases.  “  This  evil  [desertion}  no  sooner 
vanished,”  writes  Riedesel  to  the  Duke  in  another  letter,  “  than  it  was 
replaced  by  another  equally  as  bad,  viz.;  the  great  increase  of  deaths. 
The  extreme  heat  experienced  here  during  the  day  (which  cannot  be 
compared  to  that  of  Germany),  and  the  cool  nights  have  produced  dysen¬ 
tery  and  scorbutic  affections  generally  terminating  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  Fevers,  also,  have  robbed  us  within  the  last  four  weeks  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  men.  ...  All  possible  precautions  are  taken  against  these 
dangerous  diseases.  I  have  established  regimental  hospitals,  in  which 
all  those  who  have  contagious  diseases  are  kept  separate  from  the  rest.” 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  men,  German  and  British, 
who  died  during  the  four  years  of  imprisonment  in  Rutland.  But  it  would 
appear  that  there  were  not  more  than  ten  deaths  in  all,  by  disease  or 
accident.  The  dead  were  buried  just  outside  the  stockade.  Wasmus,  I 
hope,  was  more  respectful  of  the  bodies  of  his  countrymen  than  that 
Englishman  in  Montreal  who,  around  the  same  time,  had  charge  of  the 
morgue  of  a  hospital  there.  The  story  is  related  by  Anburey.  ”  In  case 
of  any  decease  in  the  family  of  a  Canadian,”  writes  he,  “  the  corpse  is 
deposited,  in  some  private  chamber,  but  in  our  general  hospital  there  is  a 
long  room  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The  superintendent  of  this 
room,  an  apothecary,  being  a  man  possessed  of  whimsical  ideas,  and  a 
turn  for  the  ludicrous,  had  placed  the  dead  bodies  of  these  poor  Germans 
in  various  postures,  some  kneeling  with  books  in  their  hands,  others 
sitting  down  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  many  standing  erect  against  the 

*•  Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  I,  246.  February  9,  1779,  Thomas  Prendcrgast,  surgeon’s  mate 
of  the  military  hospital  at  Trois-Rivieres,  Canada,  reports  two  soldiers  dead  from 
tuberculosis:  “Lev.  Wallier,  consumptive,  Dead,  4  Febrtjary”;  “J.  Schultze,  consump¬ 
tive,  Dead,  8  Feb.”  (A  Return  of  the  Frostbit  Soldiers  of  L‘  Col*  Berners  Regiment  .  .  .  , 
Haldimand  Papers,  Public  Archives  of  Canada.)  The  hospital  was  in  the  old  Ursuline 
Convent 

**Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  II,  185. 
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wall,  and  as  they  have  their  deaths  on,  you  scarcely  at  first  imagine  they 
are  dead;  but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  what  with  their  long  mustaches, 
which  are  put  in  form,  and  their  ghastly  countenance,  you  cannot  picture 
to  yourself  any  thing  so  horrible,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  truly  laughable 
and  ridiculous.  After  what  I  have  related,”  concludes  Anburey,  ”  you 
will  most  probably  agree  with  me,  that  the  constitution  of  England  has 
not  unwisely  declared  apothecaries  and  surgeons  incapable  of  composing  a 
jury  upon  trials  for  capital  offences.”  ” 

W  ASM  us  AS  Barber-Surgeon 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  condition  of  the  German  military  surgeon 
of  those  days  to  say  that,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  had  still 
to  be  a  barber.  Everywhere  else,  in  France,  in  England  and  in  America, 
the  surgeon  had  long  ago  discarded  the  basin  and  the  razor.  But  not  so 
in  Germany;  for,  in  that  country,  the  shaving  basin  was  still  the  profes¬ 
sional  badge  of  the  surgeon. 

One  of  Wasmus’  duties  in  Rutland,  then,  was  to  shave  the  German 
officers.  “  We  have  an  ardent  desire  to  have  an  army  surgeon  with  us," 
writes  von  Maibom  to  Riedesel,  March  23,  1778,  ”  as  we  are,  without  a 
surgeon,  in  great  difficulties  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  shave 
alone.” 

Another  function  of  the  barber-surgeon  was  to  bleed.  Bleeding  in  those 
days  took  the  place  of  aspirin;  and  the  kit  of  the  surgeon  always  con¬ 
tained,  besides  the  shaving  basin,  a  blood-letting  set.**  Von  Maibom,  in 
another  letter  to  Riedesel,  mentions,  after  having  asked  for  a  surgeon  a 
second  time,  the  need  of  bleeding  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  surgeon  is 
urgently  needed.  But  a  letter  written  by  another  German  officer  to 
Riedesel  is  more  explicit  about  the  role  of  the  barber-surgeon  in  the 
German  troops  serving  in  America.  That  officer  was  Major  General 
Johann  August  von  Loos,  an  intimate  friend  of  Riedesel.  “  I  cannot  brag 
over  my  health,”  writes  he.  ”  I  have  little  sleep,  and  no  appetite,  although 
I  ride  in  a  sleigh  from  three  to  four  hours  every  day.  With  this  object,  I 
have  bought  me  the  third  light  bay  horse.  By  the  bye,  do,  I  beg,  take 
pity  on  my  poor  beard  and  my  blood-letting,  for  I  have  not  a  single  army- 
surgeon  who  understands  it.  Have  you,  among  your  recruits  or  privates, 
one  who  is  an  expert  at  this  business  ?  If  you  have,  I  will  make  him  an 

“  Op.  cit.,  I,  144-145.  Letter  dated  from  Montreal,  January  28,  1777. 

“Wasmus  had  lost  all  his  instruments  with  his  baggage  in  Bennington;  but  he  still 
had  the  portable  kit  which  every  surgeon  carried  with  him  on  the  battlefield. 
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army  surgeon  and  give  you  a  foreigner  in  exchange.  Kessler,  whom  I 
promoted  to  corporal  in  consequence  of  your  recommendations,  says  there 
are  some  among  your  troops.” 

Wasmus’  Colleagues  in  Rutland 

There  were  other  physicians  in  Rutland  during  Wasmus’  captivity; 
and  it  is  time  now  to  say  something  about  them.  Doctor  Frink,  we  already 
know,  practiced  in  the  town.  But,  besides  Frink  who  attended  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  Wasmus  who  took  care  of  the  prisoners,  four  other  surgeons 
were,  at  one  time  or  another,  quartered  with  the  troops.  Two  were 
British  and  two  were  German. 

Rutland  being  the  small  village  that  it  was,  these  men  could  not  help 
but  come  in  contact  with  one  another  occasionally.  They  were  not  con¬ 
fined  in  the  barracks  but  were  billeted  with  the  townspeople;  and  they 
enjoyed  by  virtue  of  their  profession  privileges  that  were  denied  the 
others.  It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  relations,  social  and 
professional,  that  existed  between  them  and  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
the  racial  and  political  distances  that  separated  them  were  kept.  Frink,  I 
am  sure,  refused  to  bother  with  them.  To  him  they  were  all  enemies  and 
they  remained  enemies,  not  to  be  trusted  or  befriended,  the  English  espe¬ 
cially.  He  was  the  guardian  of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  sometimes,  as  we  shall  see,  he  showed  little  pity  or  mercy  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  American  confreres  of  Wasmus : 

John  Frink.  John  Frink  was  born  in  Rutland,  September  7,  1731,  the 
son  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Frink.  Thomas  Frink  had  been  ordained  in 
1727  and  lived  in  Rutland  thirteen  years.  In  1740,  ”  his  ways  having 
created  a  coolness,”  his  relations  with  his  church  were  severed.  Did  the 
people  of  Rutland  object  to  him  or  to  the  doctrines  he  preached?  We  do 
not  know.  Deacon  Reed  knew,  however;  but  there  were  still  members 
of  the  Frink  family  living  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  History  and  that  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  telling  us  more  than  he  did  about  the  Frinks,  about 
Reverend  Thomas  and  about  Doctor  John.  At  any  rate,  the  pastor  was 
dismissed.  They  recommended  him  to  the  Grace  of  God ;  he  blessed  them 
and  left. 

**  Letter  dated  February  17,  1782.  (Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  II,  222-223.)  An  old 
bachelor  of  59,  von  Loos  was  always  full  of  complaints.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Riedesel 
he  signs  himself  Loosius  Misanthropos.  Voltaire  signed  his  letters  L’Hypochondre  V. 
Von  Loos  may  have  been  a  misanthropist;  but  he  was  not  a  misogynist  by  any  means, 
as  his  correspondence  amply  shows. 
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After  studying  medicine,  John  Frink  settled  in  Rutland  to  practise  his 
profession.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  make  a  name  for  himself  and  his 
reputation,  after  a  short  time,  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town. 
Medical  apprentices  came  to  study  under  him.  Doctor  Thaddeus  Maccarty 
was  one  of  them.  "  In  the  spring  of  1767,”  writes  John  W.  Stiles  of 
Dr.  Maccarty,  “  having  chosen  the  science  of  medicine  for  a  profession 
for  life,  he  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Rutland  in  this  county  and  entered 
himself  a  student  of  medicine  and  surgery  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
Dr,  John  Frinke,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  this  portion 
of  the  country.  He  had  for  a  companion  and  fellow-student  Dr.  Cutler, 
afterwards  a  physician  of  some  note  in  the  town  of  Rockingham  and  State 
of  Vermont.  How  long  he  continued  at  Rutland  with  Dr.  Frinke  I  do 
not  exactly  know,  but  I  suppose  about  three  years.  .  .  .  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  studies,  Dr,  Frinke  gave  him  a  certificate  recommending 
him  in  very  high  terms  as  fully  qualified  to  commence  the  practice  of 
physic  and  surgery,”  ** 

The  Frinks  were  acquaintances  of  Stephen  Burroughs,  which  is  enough 
in  itself  to  give  notoriety  to  any  family.  Burroughs,  counterfeiter,  jail¬ 
bird  and  philosopher,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  characters  of  his  time. 
The  son  of  a  clergyman  and  himself  a  minister,  he  was  a  scamp  and  a 
rogue.  After  a  life  of  villainy  in  this  country,  he  fled  to  Canada  where, 
for  a  while,  he  continued  to  sin  and  to  repent,  until  finally  he  became  a 
convert  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Trois-Rivieres,  Canada,  where  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  old  knave  always  edified  the  French 
Canadians  by  his  devoutness  and  his  piety. 

We  learn  from  a  passage  of  Burroughs’  Memoirs  that  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Frink’s  was  a  merchant  in  Rutland.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  that  was  a  few  years  after  the  Revolution.  One  day,  around  1788, 
Burroughs  took  refuge  against  a  mob  of  angry  citizens  in  Frink’s  store. 
“  I  had  determined,”  writes  Burroughs,  ”  to  bend  my  course  for  Rutland 
(Mass.),  where  I  expected  to  find  an  acquaintance  of  mine  by  the  name 
of  Frink,  who  was  doing  business  in  the  mercantile  line  in  that  town,  and 
if,  fortunately,  I  could  obtain  business  of  some  other  kind,  through  his 
means,  I  determined  to  drop  preaching,  which  subjected  me  to  so  many 
false  appearances,  contrary  to  my  inclination.  I  arrived  about  8  o’clock 
A.  M.  at  Rutland,  and  found  Mr.  Frink,  according  to  my  expectation,  at 

“John  W.  Stiles,  An  Account  of  Dr.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  a  New  England  Country 
Doctor  of  Pre-Revolutionary  Days,  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  148: 
301,  March  12.  1903. 
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bis  shop.  .  .  .  Mr.  Frink  had  no  business  of  his  own  in  which  he  wished 
to  engage  me,  but  said  he  would  make  inquiry  among  his  acquaintances, 
and  see  what  could  be  done.” 

Burroughs  did  not  stay  long  in  Rutland,  only  a  few  hours,  in  fact,  and 
most  of  them  he  spent  in  a  hayloft,  hiding  from  his  pursuers.  “  After 
this  uproar,”  says  he,  “  I  did  not  wish  to  find  employment  in  Rutland ; 
neither  did  I  suppose  Mr.  Frink  would  feel  that  freedom  in  recommending 
me  to  others.  Early  the  next  morning  I  left  Rutland.” 

During  the  revolutionary  years  Frink  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In 
1778,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
supervise  the  building  of  the  barracks  for  the  prisoners.  After  Wasmus 
left  in  1781,  he  took  charge  of  the  sick  Germans.  In  the  periodical  re¬ 
ports  sent  to  Riedesel  by  the  officer  in  charge  I  find  the  following  cases, 
which  came  under  Frink’s  care.  September  1,  1781,  Christian  Mohlmann 
suffering  from  rheumatism  contracted  following  a  bath.  January  9,  1782, 
Johann  Schreiber  dead  from  an  internal  ailment.  April  27,  1782,  Andreas 
Reuer  dead  from  complications  following  an  infection  of  the  leg.  May  27, 
1782,  Heinrich  Berghan  on  the  sick  list  for  cause  unknown.  And  finally 
a  case  of  insanity.  It  was  in  a  Dragoon  by  the  name  of  Michael  Gritsch 
who  came  back  to  Rutland  June  9,  1783,  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of 
the  troops  for  Germany.  Gebhard  reports  him  as  “  apparently  recovered 
somewhat  mentally.” 

Frink  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.®^  He  was  a  patriot  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  Deacon  Reed, 
“an  active,  useful,  and  respectable  member  of  society.  He  sustained 
many  offices  in  the  town,  especially  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  in  asserting  and  defending  the  rights  and  privileges  of  America,  and 
a  member  of  the  Convention  to  form  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.” 
That  tribute  is  appropriate.  Frink  today  has  long  been  a  forgotten  man, 

**  Memoirs  of  the  Notorious  Stephen  Burroughs,  New  York,  1924,  68-69,  74.  Bur¬ 
roughs  was  converted  by  the  Rev.  de  Calonne,  chaplain  to  the  Ursulines  and  brother 
of  Charles  Alexandre  de  Calonne,  comptroller-general  of  Louis  XVI  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  One  of  Burroughs’  daughters  became  an  Ursuline  nun. 

**  Walter  J.  Burrage,  A  History  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Boston,  1923,  16. 
Dr.  Frink  had  a  son,  John,  who  studied  medicine  like  his  father.  The  two  Frinks  were 
in  practice  in  Rutland,  one  or  the  other,  for  over  eighty  years.  Dr.  John,  junior,  studied 
under  his  father  while  Wasmus  was  in  Rutland.  He  died  at  76,  in  1838,  at  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Frink  published  in  Boston,  in  1758,  A  King  Reigning 
in  Righteousness,  and  Princess  Ruling  in  Judgement.  A  Sermon  Preached  before  his 
Excellency  Thomas  Pownall  ...  He  predicts  in  that  sermon  (p.  33)  that  “  Antichrist’s 
Reign  will  come  to  an  end  in  1866.” 
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a  fate  which  he  does  not  deserve.  He  should  have  a  place  in  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Medical  Biography. 

Samuel  Murray.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that  a  medical 
apprentice  lived  in  Rutland  during  those  years.  He  was  Samuel  Murray, 
the  son  of  Colonel  John  Murray  by  his  first  marriage.  Samuel  Murray, 
like  his  father,  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Crown.  At  the  declaration  of 
war,  he  was  in  Cambridge  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  physician.  On 
April  19,  1775,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Lexington  following  the  British 
who  were  marching  to  that  place,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  jail 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  In  July  of  that  year,  he  was  sent  to  Rut¬ 
land  and  ordered  to  stay  on  his  father’s  confiscated  property,  “  the  limits 
he  was  not  to  pass  until  further  orders.”  *• 

The  British  confreres  of  Wasmus : 

Surgeon  Bowen.  Doctor  Bowen  belonged  to  the  Ninth  English  Regi¬ 
ment.  While  in  Rutland,  he  had  dealings  with  Doctor  Frink  which  prob¬ 
ably  disgusted  him  forever  of  all  rebel  physicians.  There  is  a  little  story 
connected  with  that  which  I  quote  from  Anburey.  ”  Insults  are  not  only 
shewn  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  remaining  at  Cambridge,”  writes  he, 
”  but  if  possible,  they  are  treated  worse  at  Rutland.  As  Mr.  Bowen,  the 
surgeon  to  the  ninth  regiment.  Lieutenant  Toriano,®*  of  the  twentieth 
regiment  and  lieutenant  Houghton,  of  the  fifty-third  regiment,  were  taking 
an  evening’s  walk,  they  were  met  by  an  inhabitant,  who,  from  his  office 
of  Select  Man  (these  are  a  kind  of  overseers  to  their  meeting-houses,  who 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  and  report  persons  for  non-attendance  at 
worship,  compelling  those  walking  in  the  streets,  or  travellers,  on  a 
Sunday,  to  go  to  some  place  of  worship ;  “  they  are  very  consequential 

'*  Tercentenary  Observance  and  Old  Home  Day,  Rutland,  1930,  unpaged.  On  medical 
apprentices  in  New  England  see:  Howard  B.  Sprague,  Some  Aspects  of  Medicine  in 
Boston  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Old-Time  New  England,  13: 15,  July  1922. 

**  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Charles  Torriano  to  Riedesel,  1779.  That 
letter  may  possibly  deal  with  the  incident  related  by  Anburey.  (Marion  Dexter  Learned, 
op.  cil.,  259.) 

**  The  severity  of  the  New  England  Sunday  attendance  laws  always  impressed  the 
foreign  traveller.  A  few  years  before,  another  Englishman  had  reason  to  complain  about 
them.  “  With  regard  to  keeping  the  Lords  Day,”  writes  he,  “  I  believe  it  is  nowhere 
more  strictly  observed  then  in  the  Govenunents  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  New  Hamp- 
shier  and  Conecticutt.  .  .  .  Nor  will  they  suffer  Any  one  to  walk  Abroad  tho’  after 
Divine  Service  is  over  for  that  Day  which  have  Induced  many  to  play  at  Cards  in  their 
Rooms  and  so  goe  to  the  Devil  purely  out  of  Spight ;  I  myself  went  out  of  Curiosity  To 
see  a  Large  Vessel  Launched  which  had  fall’n  out  of  her  Cradles  the  Saturday  before  the 
Tide  serving  about  6  in  the  Afternoon  but  I  was  Escourted  to  my  Lodgings  by  3 
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persons,  and  very  officious)  derived  no  small  authority,  and  who  had  on 
every  occasion  distinguished  himself  for  his  insolence  and  persecution  of 
the  prisoners  of  war,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  friends  of  Government, 
who  had  remained  in  that  part  of  the  country;  this  man  of  consequence 
charged  those  gentlemen  with  having  trespassed  on  his  property,  and 
before  they  could  explain  that  they  had  not  been  off  what  they  considered 
as  the  high  road,  he,  in  a  most  menacing  manner,  accompanied  with  many 
opprobrious  epithets,  shook  a  whip  over  their  heads.  Mr.  Bowen,  who 
happened  to  be  next  the  man  on  this  occasion,  resented  the  insult  with  a 
blow,  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  countryman  was  worsted,  though 
Mr.  Bowen  was  severely  bruised  on  the  occasion,  the  cotmtryman  pre¬ 
suming,  as  well  from  his  personal  strength  as  his  authority. 

“  Though  this  insult  had  been  given  these  gentlemen  in  the  sight  of 
many  people  on  the  road,  who  also  bore  testimony  to  Mr.  Bowen’s  alone 
having  struck  him,  these  three  gentlemen  (through  the  influence  of  this 
Select  Man)  were  shortly  after  their  return  to  their  lodgings,  taken  by  a 
party  of  the  guards,  conveyed  to  the  guardhouse,  where  they  passed  the 
night  in  the  common  guard-room.  The  soldiers  of  the  guard  occupying 
the  platform,  these  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  dirty  floor, 
where  they  suffered  every  kind  of  indignity  from  the  guard,  who,  not 
satisfied  with  making  use  of  the  most  indecent  language,  would  spit  on 
them  as  they  lay  on  the  floor;  in  the  morning  they  were  removed  to  an 
adjoining  barrack-room,  where  they  were  very  little  better  accommodated, 
and  after  seven  or  eight  days  confinement,  they  were  given  to  understand, 
they  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  ciznl  power. 

"  The  humanity  of  Major  Carter,  of  the  artillery,  who  was  the  senior 
officer  of  the  Convention  troops  at  Rutland  (as  well  as  considering  it  his 
duty  to  interfere)  induced  him,  from  the  first  of  the  confinement  of  these 
gentlemen,  to  interest  himself  very  warmly  in  their  behalf;  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  remonstrated  with  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  guard,  at  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  their  conduct  towards  them,  but  not  being  able 
to  obtain  redress,  demanded  a  pass  to  send  an  officer  to  Cambridge,  in 
order  to  represent  the  affair,  through  General  Phillips,  to  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  at  Boston.  Major  Carter  then  informed  these  Gentlemen,  that 
as  he  thought  it  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  troops  in  general  to  make 
their  treatment  a  public  concern,  it  was  his  orders  they  should  wait  the 
results  of  General  Phillips’s  interference  with  the  American  General,  and 
not  to  act  for  themselves  in  the  business  on  any  account. 

Constables  at  my  Arse.”  (Isabel  M.  Calder,  Colonial  Capthnties,  Marches  and  Journeys, 
New  York,  1935,  101.) 
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“  Before  the  return  of  the  officer  from  General  Phillips,  these  gentle¬ 
men  were  taken  to  a  justice,  who  resided  some  distance  from  Rutland, 
before  whom  they  were  conducted  with  all  the  ceremony  of  criminals 
going  to  trial.  The  magistrate,  who  was  an  apothecary,  possessed  a  few 
hard  words,  and  a  most  starched  puritanical  air,  and  perhaps  on  this 
account,  had  been  judged,  under  the  new  government,  the  only  man  of  the 
neighbourhood  capable  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  a  country  justice :  he 
was  surrounded  with  a  numerous  train  of  officers  of  the  police,  such  as 
committee  and  select  men,  who,  with  a  number  of  spectators,  whom 
curiosity  had  brought  together,  to  be  present  at  the  trial  (as  they  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves)  made  a  very  formidable  groupe. 

“  The  gentlemen  were  no  sooner  brought  before  this  very  awful  Court 
of  Justice,  than  Doctor  Frienck  (for  so  the  Justice  was  called)  who  was 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  room  in  an  arm  chair,  with 
infinite  solemnity,  and  all  the  importance  of  office  (without  even  per¬ 
mitting  the  least  accusation  as  to  any  offence  committed  by  them)  asked 
them  ‘  whether  they  pleaded  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge  ?  ’  On  this  occasion,  I  think  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any 
indifferent  person  to  have  restrained  his  risible  faculties ;  nay,  the  gentle¬ 
men  themselves  have  declared  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  circumspec¬ 
tion  they  could  compose  their  muscles  to  this  curious  demand  of  the 
Justice ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  informed  this  worshipful  magistrate,  “  That 
they  having  suffered  so  many  days  confinement  imder  the  military  guard, 
very  unjustly,  as  they  conceived,  and  their  commanding  officer  having 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  treatment  they  had  met  with  a  public 
concern,  they  looked  up  to  their  General  for  redress,  consequently  were 
not  allowed  to  plead  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

“  The  Justice,  enraged  at  what  he  conceived  a  slight  to  his  authority, 
without  hesitation  committed  them  to  prison,  with  the  additional  charge 
of  contempt  of  Court,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  conducted  by  a 
body  of  armed  constables  to  Worcester,  about  ten  miles  distance,  and  were 
lodged  in  the  county  jail.” 

William  Goldson.  Another  English  surgeon  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
Rutland  during  those  years  was  Doctor  William  Goldson.  He  was  sent 
here  in  1780.  Bowen,  his  countryman,  had  left  more  than  a  year  before. 
Goldson  did  not  belong  to  Burgoyne’s  army.  He  had  been  committed  to 
the  gaol  in  Boston,  October  2,  1779,  in  retaliation  of  the  ill  treatment  that 

[Anburcy],  op.  cit.,  211-217.  Letter  dated  September  10,  1778.  Did  Betsey  Bowen 
and  Dr.  Bowen  come  originally  from  the  same  family? 
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a  certain  Doctor  John  Quin,  an  American  surgeon,  was  supposed  to  have 
received  in  Halifax,  Canada.  Goldson  had  been  in  jail  for  a  while  when 
he  began  to  complain  of  illness.  His  confinement,  he  said,  was  injuring 
his  health  and  he  had  developed  scurvy  as  the  result  of  it.  He  petitioned 
to  be  sent  to  Rutland.  Here  is  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  Joshua 
Mersereau,  Deputy  Commissary  General  of  Prisoners. 

Boston  Gaol  February  19th  1780 
Sir 

Before  your  return  to  Rutland  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  make  some 
application  for  my  release,  as  the  length  of  my  confinement  has  very  much  im¬ 
paired  my  health  by  Scurvy.  I  should  apprehend  that  the  Council  may  receive 
some  certain  intelligence  relative  to  the  escape  of  Quin  by  the  persons  returned  in 
the  Cartel  from  Hallifax  (which  was  wreck’d  upon  the  Eastern  Shore)  as  I  have 
heard,  they  report  that  no  American  Prisoner  was  left  at  Halifax  except  a  Capt. 
Ropes. — It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Henderson  the  State  Commissary  had  no 
Prisoner  of  the  Rank  of  surgeon  to  confine,  at  the  time  I  was  brought  here  but 
that  positively  must  be  a  very  great  mistake,  as  will  appear.  I  was  confin’d  Oct.  2. 
the  Hallifax  Pacquet  captur’d  (on  her  passage  from  Jamaica)  by  the  Genl.  Stark’s 
Privateer,  was  brought  in  the  latter  end  of  September.  Mr.  Lowdin  the  surgeon 
was  parol’d  at  Cambridge  and  provided  to  England  in  the  Neptune  Flag  sometime 
about  November,  consequently  this  Person  was  Mr.  Henderson’s  Prisoner  at  the 
time.  This  I  mention  because  I  was  lent  by  the  Navy  Board  to  the  State  upon  an 
Idea  that  there  was  no  State  Prisoner  of  the  same  rank  to  retaliate  upon.  As  so 
much  intelligence  has  been  received  relative  to  his  escape,  altho’  he  is  not  arrived, 
yet  it  appears  to  be  without  Doubt,  and  if  the  Council  parole  me  to  Rutland  (as 
my  health  very  much  depends  upon  exercise)  I  shall  still  be  upon  the  Spot  in  case 
he  should  be  retaken.  Major  Hopkins  has  lately  informed  Mr.  Otis  that  I  am  no 
Prisoner  of  his  (only  in  respect  to  ratioas)  being  imder  the  direction  of  Capt. 
Dickey.  I  much  wish  to  know  that.  I  have  only  received  a  scant  2  feet  of  Wood 
since  7th  December  last  when  Majr.  H.  took  charge  of  me  this  I  did  not  receive 
till  lately  altho’  I  repeatedly  requested  to  have  some  sent.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  division  according  to  what  is  allowed  for  a  number  confin’d  tc^ether  will 
answer  my  purpose  of  cookery  and  warmth,  &  surely  I  ought  to  receive  it  for  the 
time  past  to  reimburse  the  expense  I  have  been  at  when  I  had  wood  due  but  could 
not  get  any  sent  me. 

Your  early  application  will  much  oblige 
Sir 

Your  very  humble  servant 

William  Goldson 

At  the  request  of  the  (jeneral  Court,  Doctor  John  Warren  examined 
the  prisoner.  Here  is  Warren’s  certificate. 
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Boston  March  8th  1780 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  William  Goldson  a  Prisoner  in  the  Gaol  of 
this  Town,  has  his  Health  much  impair’d  by  Confinement,  and  I  do  look  upon  it 
utterly  improbable  that  he  will  Recover  without  the  free  Use  of  Air,  and  more 
Exercise. 

John  Warren  M.  D.** 

On  the  strength  of  that  certificate,  the  General  Court  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolve: 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  the  Court  that  the  health  of  William  Goldson, 
late  surgeon  of  the  British  Sloop  of  War,  who  was  committed  to  the  Gaol  in 
Boston,  in  consequence  of  a  Resolve  of  the  General  Court  passed  the  second  of 
October  1779  to  retaliate  the  ill  treatment  of  Dr.  John  Quin,  detained  a  prisoner 
at  Halifax,  is  much  impaired,  and  by  a  certificate  of  Dr.  John  Warren  it  appears 
that  the  free  use  of  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  said  Goldson, 
therefore — 

Resolved:  That  the  sheriff  of  the  Coimty  of  Suffolk  be  and  hereby  is  directed 
to  deliver  the  said  William  Goldson  to  Joshua  Massereau,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Prisoner,  who  is  hereby  ordered  and  directed  to  send  him  to  the  barracks  in  the 
town  of  Rutland. 

Passed  March  16,  1780.** 

The  German  confreres  of  Wasmus : 

Surgeon  Vorbrodt.  Vorbrodt,  like  Wasmus,  belonged  to  the  Dragoons. 
He  was  regiment  surgeon  and  Wasmus’  superior.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Voyage  of  the  Brunswick  AuxUaries  from  IVolfenbiittel  to  Quebec  by  von 
Melsheimer,  there  is  the  following  note  concerning  Vorbrodt.  "  The 
lively  motion  of  the  ship  soon  made  both  officers  and  men  very  sea-sick; 
Comet  Graef  and  Surgeon  Vorbrod  were  not  sick,  and  as  for  myself  I 
never  felt  the  slightest  touch  of  it.”  ^  By  a  curious  coincidence  these 
three  men,  Graef,  Vorbrodt  and  the  Chaplain,  were  made  prisoners 
together  a  year  later  at  Bennington. 

In  August  1777,  we  find  Vorbrodt  stationed  in  Westminster.  But  a 


“Goldson’s  petition  and  Dr.  Warren’s  certificate  are  transcribed  from  a  negative 
photostat  kept  at  the  Rutland  State  Sanatorium.  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  originals. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Robbins,  Chief  of  the  Archives  Division,  State  of  Massachusetts,  tells 
me  that  they  are  not  in  the  State’s  archives. 

“Frank  Hall  Washburn,  loc.  cit.,  356. 

**  Loc.  cit.,  141.  August  Ludwig  Lucas  Graef  “  remained  in  America  in  1783,  by 
permission;  returned  in  the  following  year  to  Germany,  and  died  as  governor  of 
M  ecklenburg-Strelitz.” 
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little  later  he  was  sent  to  Rutland.  He  was  very  sick  during  his  residence 
there,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  Wasmus  was  entrusted  with  the 
health  of  the  prisoners.  “  Regiment  surgeon  Vorbrodt  has  had  two  bad 
attacks,”  writes  von  Maibom  to  Riedesel,  February  7,  1778,  “  and  would 
most  likely  have  died  if  his  orderly  had  not  bled  him  at  once.  His  eyesight 
becomes  weaker  every  day  and  he  has  to  be  guided  around.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  leave  him  without  his  orderly.  On  this  account.  Your 
Excellency  will  pardon  him  for  not  having  come  here  [to  Westminster]. 

I  also  have  to  report  dutifully  that  the  sum  of  60  Guineas  has  not  been 
transmitted  yet  by  Comet  Graef.  A  bad  rumor  is  afoot  concerning  this 
officer;  but,  as  I  have  no  reliable  information,  I  cannot  report  it.” 

May  17,  1778,  von  Maibom  writes  again  to  Riedesel:  “  I  have  nothing 
to  report  about  the  officers  here,  except  that  regiment  surgeon  Vorbrodt 
becomes  very  weak.  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  live  much  longer.”  Vorbrodt, 
however,  got  better  and  was  well  enough,  by  July,  to  go  to  Westminster. 

“  Your  Excellency,”  writes  von  Maibom  to  Riedesel,  ”  I  have  the  honor 
to  pay  my  dutiful  respects.  As  regiment  surgeon  Vorbrodt  is  going  to 
Westminster,  I  beg  to  ask  Your  Excellency  for  the  orderly  Kohler  whom 
he  had  hitherto  and  for  company  surgeon  Vlatz.  There  is  a  rumor  that 
army  surgeon  Radlofs  of  my  squadron  has  embarked  on  a  ship,  perhaps 
for  home.  If  it  is  true,  I  would  be  very  pleased  if  Your  Excellency  would 
be  kind  enough  to  have  his  position  filled  by  the  above  mentioned  com¬ 
pany  surgeon.  I  doubt  neither  his  capacity  as  a  surgeon  nor  his  diligence. 

I  just  came  back  from  Rutland  where  I  found  Commissary  Marcereau  to 
be  a  very  sick  man.  With  feeble  words  he  told  me  that  our  exchange  was 
very  near  and  could  take  place  in  about  a  fortnight.  Others  say  that  only 
the  officers,  without  the  privates,  would  be  freed  on  parole.  .  .  .  Should 
this  exchange  concern  the  privates  as  well,  an  army-surgeon  would  be  all 
the  more  necessary.”  “ 

**  Major  Joshua  Merscreau  was  deputy  commissary  general  of  prisoners.  If  we  believe 
Riedesel’s  Memoirs,  he  was  dishonest  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  “The  prudent 
General  Riedesel  soon  read  the  character  and  learned  the  circumstances  of  this  man. 
He  was  poor  and  avaricious ;  and  was,  therefore,  desirous  of  making  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  his  position  in  order  to  fill  his  empty  purse.”  (Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  II,  11.)  He 
is  called  a  “  Dutchman  by  birth  ”  by  Baroness  Riedesel  (op.  cit.,  165)  ;  but  he  was  of 
Huguenot  descent.  The  Mersereaus  came  over  from  France  in  1688  and  settled  on 
Staten  Island.  After  the  Revolution,  Joshua  Mersereau  went  to  live  near  Binghamton, 
New  York,  on  a  soldier’s  grant  of  land  where  some  of  his  descendants  still  live.  (Atkins, 
History  of  Broome  County.)  I  think  I  know  what  ailed  him  in  the  spring  of  1778. 
His  wife,  who  lived  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  had  rtm  away  with  an  English  officer  whom 
Mersereau  had  sent  to  his  home  to  regain  his  health.  The  pair  took  with  them  two  fine 
horses,  a  chaise  and  a  large  amount  of  silver  plate.  The  unfaithful  wife  left  three 
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In  the  fall  of  1778,  Vorbrodt  was  released  with  the  other  officers  and 
went  to  Rhode  Island.  We  remember  that  Wasmus  accused  him,  in 
June  1780,  of  having  stolen  his  trunk.  He  had  probably  taken  it  with 
him  when  he  left  Rutland.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1 783  and,  a  short 
time  later,  was  pensioned  as  regimental  chaplain.** 

Surgeon  Heilemann.  Another  German  surgeon  who  resided  in  Rutland 
for  a  while  was  Heilemann.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  he  was 
made  prisoner  at  Bennington  with  Wasmus  and  Vorbrodt.  He  took  sick 
on  the  march,  however,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  behind.  His  illness 
must  have  been  serious.  At  any  rate,  he  turned  up  in  Rutland  two  years 
after  his  capture.  Fricke  writes  to  Riedesel  from  Rutland,  November  20, 
1779:  “  I  wish  to  ask  dutifully  for  instructions  concerning  army  surgeon 
Heilemann  who  had  not  shown  himself  all  this  time  until  he  reported  to 
me  on  November  2nd.  ...  He  asked  me  for  1500  paper  dollars,  but  I 
paid  him  only  four  Guineas.  I  ask  Your  Excellency  for  further  instruc¬ 
tions  in  this  matter.”  *^  Heilemann  was  probably  released  on  parole  later 
with  the  other  officers,  as  I  can  find  no  trace  of  him  in  Rutland  after  1779. 


children.  (History  of  the  Mersereau  Family  compiled  by  S.  F.  Mersereau  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  Manuscript.)  There  are  in  the  Horatio  Gates  Papers,  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  collections,  two  letters  written  by  Mersereau  from  Rutland.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  also  that  the  Gates  Papers  contain  considerable  material  relating  to  the  troops  in 
Rutland.  They  have  been  placed  in  protective  storage,  however,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  In  the  General  Heath  Manuscripts,  in  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  there  are  many  documents  concerning  the  convention  troops. 

**Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  II,  41-42.  A  surgeon  becoming  a  chaplain  should  not  surprise 
us.  The  two  functions  seem  to  have  been  interchangeable  in  the  German  army.  I  find  the 
following  cases  among  the  Brunswickers.  Regimental  chaplain  Johann  August  Bemt 
died  February  27,  1807,  as  city  surgeon  at  Holzminden,  Germany.  Regimental  chaplain 
Pralle  died  as  land  surgeon  at  Jerrheim,  Germany.  Regimental  chaplain  Johann  Carl 
Bause  died  December  IS,  1814,  at  Bnmswick,  Germany,  as  general  field  surgeon.  (Von 
Eelking,  op.  cit.,  II,  268,  271,  272.) 

**  A  temporary  hospital  had  been  erected  in  Bennington  for  the  Germans  who  had 
been  wounded,  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  and  that  is  probably  where  Heilemann 
remained.  (Von  Eelking,o^.  cit.,  I,  136.)  There  was  also  a  Germany  military  hospital 
in  Albany.  Comet  Graef  was  in  charge  in  Bennington.  Riedesel  writes  to  von  Maibom, 
November  17,  1777 :  “  I  expected  ...  a  report  with  the  names  of  all  the  men  of  the 
Brunswick  Battalions  and  regiments  who  were  captured  in  the  affaire  of  Lieutenant 
Colonels  Baum  and  Breymann,  exclusive  of  those  who  stayed  behind  in  the  hospital 
under  the  command  of  Comet  Graef.”  Wood,  an  English  surgeon,  was  sent  by  Burgoyne 
to  Bennington,  with  his  instruments  and  medicines,  to  take  care  of  the  Ckrmans.  (Von 
Eelking,  op.  cit.,  I,  136.)  A  confrere  of  Wood,  Doctor  Jcmes,  was  the  victim  of  a  curious 
accident  during  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  While  he  was  undergoing  the  amputation  of  one 
leg,  his  other  leg  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball.  (Baroness  Riedesel,  op.  cit.,  129.) 
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Wasmus  is  Exchanged 

Wasmus  never  liked  Rutland ;  but,  if  he  disliked  it,  it  was  because  he 
liked  his  country  more.  Many  a  time  was  he  sorry  that  he  had  left 
Germany  and  come  to  the  New  World.  He  was  lonesome  and  his  exist¬ 
ence  was  drab.  It  was  so  because  life  in  Rutland  was  drab  and  dull.  The 
town  lived  within  itself  and,  like  the  small  towns  of  New  England,  it  was 
enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  coldness  and  puritanism.  How  different 
in  Germany,  even  in  times  of  war !  But  he  was  well  fed  and  well  lodged. 
He  could  not  say  either  that  his  captivity  imposed  restraint  upon  him  and 
nobody  in  the  town  wanted  to  make  his  life  unpleasant.  He  forgot  these 
things,  however,  and  remembered  only  that  others  were  free,  free  on 
parole  or  exchanged  and  gone  to  Canada.  In  Canada  they  were  nearer 
Germany,  because  they  were  nearer  the  ships  that  would  take  them  home 
again. 

There  was  always  hope  among  the  officers  and  the  soldiers  of  a  prompt 
return  to  Canada  and  several  times  Mersereau  came  to  Rutland  with  the 
news  that  an  exchange  was  imminent.  The  men  would  be  assembled  in 
the  barracks  and  fitted  for  the  march.  Then,  as  no  confirmation  was 
forthcoming,  the  Commissary,  after  a  few  days’  suspense,  would  counter¬ 
mand  the  order  and  the  men  would  disband.  Fricke  writes  to  Riedesel 
from  Rutland,  March  30,  1779:  “  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  dutifully  that  Commissary  Marsereau  has  given  the  order  that  all 
prisoners  should  assemble  in  Rutland.  As  he  thought  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  despatch  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  regiments  to  seek  out 
the  men  in  person  in  order  to  inform  them,  I  have  sent  Corporal  Grall- 
mann  of  the  Dragoons  to  the  regions  where  I  expected  the  men  to  be. 
They  arrived  by  and  by  in  Rutland  and  in  the  barracks,  as  enclosed 
report  shows,  but  unfortunately  without  their  blankets.”  And  again  on 
November  20th  of  the  same  year :  “  Once  more  an  order  was  issued 
through  Commissary  Marsereau  that  all  prisoners  should  assemble  in  the 
barracks  in  Rutland.  ...  I  presume  that  about  130  men,  including 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  will  assemble.” 

During  the  fall  of  1778,  several  officers  were  released  on  parole,  but 
none  of  the  soldiers.  Fricke  and  a  few  other  officers,  among  whom  was 
Wasmus,  were  ordered  to  remain  with  the  troops.  Again,  in  1780, 
another  release  had  taken  place.  Fricke  was  allowed  to  leave  this  time 
and  Theodor  Gebhard  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  surgeon,  however, 
although  always  praying  for  an  exchange,  once  more  was  left  behind.  He 
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was  greatly  disappointed  but  not  bitter.  He  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Riedesel : 

Rutland,  December  25,  1780 

Your  Excellency,  it  is  my  duty  to  report  that,  to  my  regret,  I  had  to  remain 
here.  But  there  is  something  worse.  People  who  should  be  convinced  of  my 
integrity  are  throwing  accusations  at  me.  All  my  troubles  come  from  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  surgeon  and  would  have  to  be  exchanged  for  another  surgeon.  Captain 
Fricke  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  take  me  along;  but  Major  Hopkins  could 
not  be  induced  to  let  me  go  as  a  corporal.  Colonel  Kohler  of  the  Hessian  corps 
as  well  as  Lieutenant  Gebhard  and  Comet  Schoenwald  can  testify  how  I  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  leave,  but  all  was  in  vain.  That,  and  what  I  had  to  suffer  by  it 
all,  has  almost  robbed  me  of  my  senses.  Only  the  thought  that  the  fairness  and 
good-will  of  my  gracious  General  is  my  support  keeps  up  my  courage  and  increases 
my  desire  to  be  soon  fortunate  enough  to  give  you,  my  General,  a  complete  report 
in  person.  I  implore  you  to  assist  me  in  an  early  exchange,  so  that  I  can  be  tmited 
again  with  the  Regiment  of  Dragoons  from  which,  to  my  regret,  I  had  to  be 
separated.  I  shall  attend  to  the  prisoners  who  remain  here,  as  my  duty  requests 
it  Captain  von  Battling  has  not  come  back  and  my  bill  for  the  medicines  that  I 
used  for  the  English  prisoners  has  not  been  paid.  I  don’t  know  how  I  will  be  able 
to  pay  my  debts,  in  case  I  should  be  freed  from  this  evil  situation,  as  I  most 
sincerely  hope. 

I  recommend  myself  to  the  high  favor  of  my  gracious  General  and  remain  ever 
with  highest  respect. 

Your  humble  servant 

J.  F.  Wasmus 

There  seems  to  have  been  serious  charges  brought  against  Wasmus  at 
that  time,  and  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  not  exchanged. 
What  they  were,  I  do  not  know ;  for  his  correspondence  throws  no  light 
upon  the  matter.  Old  debts  possibly.  In  1778,  Lieutenant  Burghoff,  who 
was  quartered  in  Westminster,  was  getting  ready  to  leave  on  parole  when 
a  merchant  of  the  town,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gull,  opposed  his  release 
on  the  ground  that  the  officer  owed  him  48  thalers  in  paper  money.  The 
same  thing  probably  was  happening  to  Wasmus.**  He  writes  to  Riedesel : 

**The  prisoners,  officers  and  soldiers,  seem  to  have  behaved  themselves  fairly  well 
during  their  captivity.  There  were,  however,  a  few  cases  of  unpaid  debts  and  petty 
thievery.  Burghoff  was  a  “chronic  case”  and  his  habit  of  contracting  debts  finally  led 
to  his  being  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  army  in  1780.  He  died  the  same  year. 
There  is  also  the  case  of  one  Meierding.  “  The  orderly  of  Captain  Dommes,  by  the  name 
of  Meierding,  a  musketeer  in  his  company,  is  suspected  of  having  committed  several 
thefts  while  working  as  a  tailor  with  some  people.  The  “comite”  of  this  place  has 
arrested  him  and  intends,  so  it  is  said,  to  send  him  on  the  “guard-ship”  in  Boston. 
The  theft  is  estimated  to  amount  to  20  thalers.”  (Letter  of  von  Maibom  to  Riedesel  from 
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Rutland,  February  7,  1781 

Your  Excellency,  it  is  my  duty  to  report  to  you  that  Major  Hopkins  does  not 
allow  me  to  leave  under  any  circumstances.  Captain  von  Bartling  did  his  very 
best,  and  even  offered  to  give  him  a  parole  for  me;  but  Major  Hopkins  maintains 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  let  anyone  go  on  parole.  Captain  von  Bartling  knows 
what  the  main  reason  is  that  I  did  not  leave  with  the  Dragoon  Regiment  and  he 
will  appraise  Your  Excellency  of  it.  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  Captain  Fricke 
charges  me.  I  am  an  honest  man  and  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  complimentary 
for  a  person  than  to  be  called  honest.  The  greatest  happiness  on  earth  could  not 
make  me  forget  the  duties  to  which  I  pledged  myself  so  solemnly.  Gracious 
General,  I  implore  you  once  more  to  assist  in  bringing  about  my  exchange. 

I  remain  with  submissive  respect 

Your  humble  servant 

J.  F.  Wasmus 

Wasmus  was  finally  exchanged  during  the  summer  of  1781.  Here  is  a 
letter  written  by  Gebhard  to  Riedesel  after  the  surgeon  had  departed : 


Rutland,  September  1,  1781 

I  received,  on  June  23rd,  Your  Excellency’s  orders  and  the  certificate  of  ex¬ 
change  for  army  surgeon  Wasmus.  I  would  have  sent  him  along  immediately  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  learn  when  a  flag  of  truce  was  leaving  or  was  expected  to 
arrive.  After  many  fruitless  letters,  I  heard  at  last  that  one  was  expected  from 
Halifax.  As  Captain  Bartling  had  informed  me  that  Your  Excellency  had  left  for 
Canada  on  July  4th,  I  thought  it  best  to  send  army  surgeon  Wasmus  to  Halifax 
where  he  could  go  to  Canada  at  the  first  opportunity.  ...  I  wish  most  sincerely 
that  Your  Excellency,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  will  have  reached  Canada  in 
good  health;  and,  on  that  occasion,  I  beg  Your  Elxcellency  to  accept  my  congratu¬ 
lations  together  with  my  respectful  entreaties  not  to  forget  us,  poor  prisoners,  that 
we  may  soon  be  fortunate  enough  to  recommend  ourselves  in  persons  to  Your 
Excellency’s  kindness  and  consideration. 

With  all  dutiful  respect  I  remain 

Your  humble  servant 

Theodor  Gebhard,  Lieutenant 


Westminster,  February  7,  1778.)  There  is  Dragoon  Behrens.  In  1781,  he  stole  two 
blankets  and  a  pair  of  pants  in  Rutland  for  which  he  was  arrested.  I  could  not  find  any 
one  by  the  name  of  Gull  in  Westminster.  There  was  a  merchant,  however,  by  the  name 
of  Michael  Gill.  (William  Sweetzer  Heywood,  op.  cit.,  668.) 
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Wasmus  was  glad  to  leave  and,  without  regret,  said  goodbye  to  Rut¬ 
land  and  to  the  prisoners.  Four  years  of  captivity  had  made  a  poor  man 
of  him.  He  had  lost  his  surgical  instruments  in  Bennington  and  his 
supply  of  drugs,  we  know  it  by  the  fragment  of  a  letter  written  to  Riedesel 
toward  the  end  of  1780,  was  now  almost  completed  exhausted.  But  in 
Canada  everything  would  be  well  again.  He  would  obtain  new  instru¬ 
ments  and  receive  a  fresh  supply  of  medicines.  And  why  couldn’t  he 
expect  to  be  confirmed  in  his  post  of  army  surgeon? 

Gebhard,  alone  now  with  the  prisoners,  must  have  envied  Wasmus. 
Before  the  surgeon  left  Rutland,  he  gave  him  some  documents  for  Riedesel, 
and  later  wrote  to  the  Baron:  “Your  Excellency  has  received,  I  hope, 
from  army  surgeon  Wasmus,  the  account  of  the  400  thalers  which  were 
delivered  to  me  by  Captain  von  Battling.  To  have  Your  Excellency’s 
approval  of  that  account  and  of  my  whole  management  of  the  prisoners 
here  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  my  gloomy  sojourn  in  Rutland 
endurable.’’  ** 

Wasmus  After  Leaving  Rutland 

Wasmus  left  Rutland  some  time  after  the  24th  of  August  1781  and 
proceeded  to  Boston.  From  there  he  embarked  for  Halifax.  If  I  inter¬ 
pret  not  too  wrongly  the  documents  in  my  possession,  he  arrived  in  that 
city  on  the  day  that  Riedesel  and  his  family,  also  returning  from  captivity, 
landed  there.  During  her  stay  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  tragi-comical  incident 
happened  to  Baroness  Riedesel.  It  seems  that  she  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  toothache  and  had  decided  to  have  the  tooth  extracted.  “  In  order 
to  spare  my  husband  and  children  all  care  and  anxiety,’’  writes  she  in  her 
memoirs,  “  I  got  up  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  sent  for  our 
chirurgeon,  who  was  considered  very  skillful  in  drawing  teeth.  We  went 
into  a  remote  room,  where  he  made  me  sit  down  on  the  earthen  floor, 
and  with  a  coarse,  dirty  instrument,  gave  me  such  a  jerk  that  I  certainly 
thought  he  had  done  the  business,  and  asked  him  for  my  tooth.’’  But  the 
poor  surgeon,  unnerved  probably,  had  missed  it.  On  a  second  attempt, 
he  loosened  a  sound  one.  “  I  was  exceedingly  angry  at  this  bungling : 
and,  although  he  offered  to  pull  this  and  the  decayed  one,  I  could  not, 
and  would  not  again  trust  myself  to  him.’’  Although  she  has  not  told 
us,  I  suspect  very  much  that  the  name  of  that  unfortunate  surgeon  was 
Wasmus.  He  must  have  cursed  the  luck  that  forced  him  to  try  his  skill 
on  the  baroness. 


•*  Letter  from  Rutland,  May  27,  1782. 


**  Baroness  Riedesel,  op.  cit.,  190. 
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Riedesel  was  going  to  Quebec  and  he  took  Wasmus  along  with  him. 
They  arrived  on  the  10th  of  September  and  the  Baron  immediately  left  for 
Sorel.^^  Sorel,  a  small  city  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  River, 
was  a  military  post  of  some  importance  during  those  years.  German 
troops  were  garrisoned  in  the  town  and  quartered  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  Riedesel  had  lived  there  alone  for  a  while,  after  landing  in 
Canada  in  1776.  Now,  with  his  wife  and  their  three  daughters,  Augusta, 
Frederica  and  America,  he  was  going  to  recuperate  from  the  hardships  of 
his  captivity  and  convalesce  from  the  many  illnesses  that  had  aggravated 
it.”  America,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  only  one  and  half  years 
old.  Born  in  New  York,  she  had  sadly  disappointed  her  father  who 
wanted  a  boy.  The  baroness,  pregnant  again,  spent  her  time  making  her 
own  butter  and  keeping  those  diaries  that  were  to  be  used  later  in  the 
writing  of  her  delightful  memoirs.  She  loved  to  travel  in  the  country 
around  Sorel  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  farmers’  wives.  She  taught 
them  how  to  make  pickles  d  Vallemande.  Many  of  the  women  had  goitres, 
she  noticed. 

We  find  Wasmus  in  Sorel  in  the  latter  part  of  April  1782.  His  account 
with  the  Government  was  still  unsettled  and  he  wanted  to  see  Riedesel 
about  it.  For  a  long  time  he  had  tried  to  be  paid  for  the  services  that  he 
had  rendered  the  British  in  Rutland.  Matters  of  more  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  had  taken  precedence  and  the  bills  he  had  sent  through  his  imme¬ 
diate  superiors  were  laid  aside  for  more  pressing  business.  Riedesel, 
detained  like  him  as  a  prisoner,  had  not  been  able  until  now  to  assist  him. 

It  was  in  June  1780  that  Wasmus  first  petitioned  for  compensation. 
“  The  English  owe  me  the  sum  of  16  thalers  for  medicines  which  I 
furnished  them,”  wrote  he  to  Riedesel.  “  I  wish  I  could  get  paid  for  them, 
as  I  am  running  into  debts  and  my  pay  here  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep 
me.”  ”  On  September  7th  1780,  Fricke  in  his  turn  writes  to  the  Baron: 


’*  Mrs.  F.  C.  Warren  and  Edouard  Fabre  Surveyer,  From  Surgeon’s  Mate  to  Chief 
Justice. — Adam  Mabane,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  3rd  ser.,  XXIV, 
sec.  II,  1930,  198. 

’•Riedesel  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  Brooklyn,  January  26,  1780; 
“  Although  the  physician  tells  me  that  exercise  is  the  only  means  by  which  I  can  recover 
any  health,  I  feel  no  especial  benefit  resulting  from  it.  My  headache  still  continues;  my 
mind  is  feeble  and  unable  to  work;  and  a  genuine  hypochondria  causes  me  to  spend  my 
days  in  sadness.  A  part  of  our  convention  officers  and  a  portion  of  our  prisoners  from 
Rutland  have  arrived  here;  and  I  am  making  preparations  to  go  to  Canada  with  these 
small  reenforcements.”  (Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  II,  209.) 

’*  Sixteen  thalers,  compared  with  the  final  bill  of  38  pounds  a  year  later,  may  seem 
low.  It  is  possible  that  the  sign  accompanying  the  figure  16  may  stand  for  pounds  instead 
of  thalers.  The  manuscript  is  not  very  legible.  The  (krmans  sometimes  used  the  English 
system  of  currency  in  their  correspondence. 
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“  Army  surgeon  Wasmus  has  asked  me  if  Your  Excellency  would  be 
kind  enough  to  obtain  payment  of  the  bill  for  medicines  used  for  the 
English  prisoners,  which  was  sent  to  you,  through  Captain  von  Bartling. 
He  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for  them  out  of  his  own  pay.” 

Since  Wasmus  has  complained  so  many  times  that  his  pay  was  not 
sufficient,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  find  out  what  it  was.  In  an  Account 
of  the  Expenditures  of  the  Prisoners  in  Rutland,  dated  September  9,  1780, 

I  find  some  information  on  this  matter.  For  the  month  of  August  1780, 
that  is,  for  the  59th  month  of  the  campaign,  the  surgeon  is  marked  down 
for  2  pounds,  6  shillings,  10  pence  and  3  farthings.  The  guinea  being  at 
17  thalers,  that  made  about  35  thalers  a  month.  The  thaler  was  equal  to 
70  cents  in  American  money.  Wasmus  was  then  receiving  around  $25.00 
a  month.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  acting  army  surgeon  and 
was  probably,  therefore,  getting  the  salary  of  an  army  surgeon.  As  sur¬ 
geon’s  mate,  or  squadron  surgeon,  he  had  received  much  less.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  pay  of  a  surgeon  major  in  the  German  troops  was  5  pounds, 
3  shillings  and  3  farthings  (30  thalers,  11  groschen  and  8  pfennigs)  or 
about  $60.00  a  month ;  that  of  a  camp  surgeon  was  3  pounds,  5  shillings, 
9  pence  and  2^  farthings  (18  thalers,  21  groschen  and  pfennig)  or 
about  $36.00.^*  The  surgeons  and  surgeon’s  mates  of  the  American  army 
received  better  pay.  On  July  27,  1775,  Congress  had  resolved  that  a 
chief  physician  (corresponding  to  a  German  surgeon  major)  should  be 
paid  four  dollars  per  day,  the  surgeons  “  per  day,  each  one  and  a  third 
dollars,”  and  the  mates  “  each  per  day,  two  thirds  dollar.”  ” 

Wasmus  asked  Riedesel  to  intercede  for  him  with  Haldimand.  The 
Governor,  a  Swiss  who  had  once  served  under  Frederick  the  Great,  never 
disliked  anyone  or  anything  that  was  German.  He  and  the  Riedesels  were 
great  friends.  He  had  just  invited  the  Baron  and  his  wife  to  come  and 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  him  at  his  summer  residence  near  Montmorency 
Falls.^*  Riedesel,  after  listening  to  Wasmus’  request,  encouraged  him  to 
send  a  petition,  which  he  did. 


**  Von  Eelking,  op.  cit.,  I,  48. 

Francis  R.  Packard,  op.  cit.,  I,  541.  According  to  Dr.  Jesse  S.  Myer  (Life  and  Letters 
of  Dr.  IVilliam  Beaumont,  St  Louis,  1912,  34),  a  “surgeon’s  mate  was  practically  the 
same  as  assistant  surgeon.” 

The  house  built  by  Haldimand  near  Montmorency  Falls  is  now  known  as  Kent  House, 
after  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  spent  some  time  there  a  few  years 
later. 
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Sorel  April  24th  1782 

To  His  Excellency  Lieutenant  General  Haldimand  Gouvernor  and  Commander 
in  chief  in  the  Province  of  Canada. 

The  Most  Humble  Petition  of  Frederick  Wasmus  Surgeon’s  mate  to  the  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Dragoons  Brunswick  Troops. 

Most  humble  shewet 

That  your  Excellency’s  Petitioner  has  been  ordered  by  General  Riedesel  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1779  to  Rutland  for  the  care  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  then 
kept  there  by  the  Americans.  Finding  there  likewise  a  number  of  British  Troops 
Your  Excellency’s  Petitioner  was  charged  by  the  British  officers  and  in  particular 
by  the  Ensign  Rynd  of  the  53.  Regiment  ordered  there  to  command  and  take  the 
Inspection  of  the  British  Prisoners  to  take  care  of  them  and  assist  the  sick  and 
supply  them  with  Medecin  necessary,  no  British  Surgeon  being  there,  with  Promiss 
that  not  only  all  the  Medicin  should  be  payed  but  should  be  compensed  by  General 
Major  Philips  with  a  daily  reward  for  the  Business  and  attandance.  This  your 
Excellency’s  Petitioner  performed  with  the  best  attention  till  August  1781.  being 
then  exchanged.  No  opportunity  happened  to  send  the  account  to  Major  General 
Philips  then  in  Virginia  where  very  unluckily  he  died,  the  payment  of  the  mede- 
cine  spent  as  well  the  promised  reward  frustrated,  your  Excellency’s  petitioner 
now  arrived  here  since,  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  to  present  the  annexed 
account  of  the  medicin  most  humble  to  your  Excellency  with  the  most  profounded 
request  that  it  may  please  to  your  Elxcellency  to  order  that  the  said  account  may 
be  payd  and  the  promised  reward  for  my  attendance  of  which  truly  performance 
Ensign  R}md  will  bear  witness  may  graciously  be  accomplished  and  your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  Petitioner  as  in  Duty  botmd  shall  for  ever  pray  &c. 

N.  B.  Ensign  Rynd  by  whoes  ordres  I  attended  the  sick  and  who  has  certify  my 
account  is  now  with  53rd  Regt.  in  Canada. 

Fridrick  Wasmus  Surgeons  mate  to  the  Regiment  Dragoons  brunswick  Troops.^^ 

Wasmus  had  sent  a  certified  account  with  his  petition : 

Account  of  Medecines  supplied  to  the 
British  Prisoners  at  Rutland,  1779. 

Summe . 38-7-10 

Rutland,  Augt  24th  1781. 

Frederic  Wasmus 
Surgeon’s  Mate  of  the 
Brunswick  Dragoons. 

”  Memorial  from  Mr.  Wasmus,  Surgeon’s  Mate  to  the  Brunswick  Dragoons  (in  the 
Haldimand  Papers),  Report  of  the  Public  Archives  for  the  Year  1889,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
1890,  65.  Haldimand  was  a  bachelor.  He  suffered  from  gravel  and,  sometimes,  his  dis¬ 
position  was  sour.  Von  Loos  called  him  the  old  “ bile-spitter ”  and  the  “growler.”  In 
spite  of  his  gravel,  however,  Haldimand  was  a  good  administrator. 

”  Haldimand  Papers,  Report  of  the  Public  Archives  for  the  Year  1886,  Ottawa, 
1887,  710. 
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This  is  to  certifye  that  I  believe  the  above  account 
is  just 

J.  Rynd 

Ensign,  53rd  Regt.^* 

Two  days  later,  Riedesel  himself  wrote  to  Haldimand  to  support  the 
surgeon’s  claim : 

Sorel  26th  April  1782 
Sir, 

Mr.  Wasmus,  one  of  our  Surgeons’  Mates,  who  arrived  last  Fall  from  Hallifax, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  exchanged,  was  sent  by  my  orders  some  years  ago  to 
Rutland  in  New  England  to  attend  our  Troops  who  were  prisoners  of  War  there 
at  that  time;  where  there  was  allso  a  number  of  British  Troops  with  whom  there 
was  not  any  surgeon,  and  as  they  had  several  sick,  the  Officer  who  commanded 
them,  sent  for  Mr.  Wasmus  and  desired  him  to  attend  their  sick,  for  which  he 
shpuld  be  paid  not  only  the  expense  of  his  medicines,  but  likewise  be  allowed  some 
reaabnable  gratuity  for  his  trouble;  the  total  want  of  species  prevented  the  Officer 
from  fulfilling  his  promise,  and  all  he  could  do  at  the  time  was  to  certifie  his 
account. 

I  confess  I  find  the  Surgeon’s  demand  so  reasonable  that  I  could  not  refuse  him 
Permission  to  make  out  a  Petition,  which,  with  his  Account  certified  by  the 
Officer  who  commanded  the  British  Prisoners  of  War  at  Rutland,  I  have  the  honor 
of  transmiting  to  your  Excellency,  submiting  entirely  to  your  Decision  the  mode 
of  reimbursing  him  the  expenses  he  must  have  been  at  for  medicines,  and  whether 
he  should  have  any  allowance  for  his  trouble  and  attendance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  the  highest  respect  &  consideration 
Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  &  most  humble  Servant. 

Riedesel 

Wasmus  was  finally  reimbursed  in  July  1782.  Here  is  Haldimand’s 
warrant : 

Fred:  Haldimand,  General  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Wasmus 
£38.7.10  Sterlg/ 

You  are  hereby  directed  and  required  out  of  such  monies  as  are  or  shall  come 
to  your  hands  for  the  contingent  or  extraordinary  expenses  of  His  Majesty’s 
Forces  under  my  Command  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  Mr.  Frederick  Wasmus 
(Surgeon’s  Mate  to  the  Brunswick  Dragoons)  or  to  his  assigns  without  Deducting 
the  sum  of  thirty  eight  Pounds  seven  shillings  and  ten  pence  Sterling  in  Dollars 
at  4/8  each,  being  to  reimburse  him  expenses  incurred  for  Medicines  furnished  to 
the  sick  &  Convalescents  of  the  British  Troops  of  Convention  belonging  to  Lieut 
General  Burgoyne’s  Army,  as  per  the  annexed  Account,  certified  to  be  just  by 


''Idem,  Report  of  the  Public  Archives  for  the  Year  1887,  Ottawa,  1888,  429. 
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ensign  Rynd  of  the  53rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  who  had  the  Inspection  of  the  sick  & 
Convalescents  at  Rutland  from  the  year  1779  to  that  of  1781.  and  for  your  so 
doing  this  with  the  Acquittance  of  the  said  Mr.  Frederic  Wasmus,  or  his  Assigns, 
shall  be  your  sufficient  Warrant  and  Discharge 
Given  under  my  hand  at  Quebec  this  24th  day  of  July  1782. 

F.  Haldimand. 

By  His  Excelly’s  Command 
R.  Mathews 

To  Chas.  Rembridge  Esq.  Dep.  Pay  Master  Genl  of 
His  Majesty’s  Forces  at  Quebec*® 

Wasmus  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Sorel  until  the  fall,  when  the 
winter  quarters  were  assigned.  On  the  1st  of  November,  another  daughter 
was  bom  to  the  Riedesels  who  named  her  Canada.  She  lived  only  five 
months.  The  death  of  the  child  occasioned  expressions  of  deep  sympathy 
from  every  German  officer  because  the  Baron  and  the  Baroness  were 
sincerely  loved  by  every  one.  Canada  Riedesel  was  buried  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery  of  Sorel."^ 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  the  quarters  were  assigned  to  the  regi¬ 
ments.  We  are  interested  only  in  the  Dragoons,  which  was  Wasmus’ 
regiment.  That  regiment  was  dispersed  between  St.  Antoine,  St.  Charles 
and  Beloeil,  all  parishes  bordering  the  Richelieu  River.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  in  which  of  these  villages  Wasmus  spent  the  winter. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  tell  about  the  surgeon.  The  peace  pre¬ 
liminaries  were  signed  early  in  1783  and  the  hostilities  ceased  imme¬ 
diately.  The  auxiliary  troops  were  ordered  to  return  to  Europe  and 
preparations  were  made  to  embark  them.  The  Rutland  prisoners  did  not 
go  to  Canada,  but  left  from  New  York  with  the  Hessians.  Of  the  6,000 
odd  Brunswickers  who  had  come  to  Canada  there  were  left  in  the  ranks, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  about  3,000.  Of  these,  1,880  returned  to  Germany 
with  Riedesel,  their  commander.  The  others,  about  1,200,  were  dis¬ 
charged  and  they  settled  for  the  most  part  in  what  is  today  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  They  were  encouraged  to  stay  by  their  sovereigns  and  by 
the  British  Government.  A  great  number  of  them  had  not  waited  for 
their  discharge.  They  had  deserted  their  regiments,  had  married  French 
Canadian  girls  and  were  already  raising  families. 

**  Idem,  Report  of  the  Public  Archives  for  the  Year  1886,  710. 

"The  house  where  the  Riedesels  lived  was  occupied  a  few  years  later  by  Charles 
Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Governor-General  of  Canada.  It  is  there  that  the  Duke 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bitten  by  a  fox  and  have  developed  hydrophobia  of  which  he 
died  in  August  1819. 
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We  are  more  concerned  with  the  medical  staff  of  these  troops.  At 
least  thirty  surgeons,  or  surgeon’s  mates,  all  colleagues  of  Wasmus,  re¬ 
mained  in  Canada  and  started  practice  in  Quebec,  Montreal  or  the  country 
parishes.  They  must  be  divided  into  two  groups.  One  consists  of  those 
who  were  discharged  and  given  permission  to  stay.  The  others,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  were  simply  deserters.  The  word  deserter  sounds  badly ; 
but  a  distinction  must  be  made  here.  It  is  ignominious  to  desert  because 
of  cowardice  during  a  war ;  but  it  is  not  when  a  war  is  over  and  anyone 
in  the  army  can  have  his  discharge.  These  surgeons  neglected  to  ask  for 
their  discharge.  The  list  giving  the  names  of  the  first  group  is  among 
the  Haldimand  Papers,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  entitled 
Liste  des  Chirurgiens  des  Troupes  de  Bronsvic  qui  ont  regu  leur  Conge  ff. 
Tester  en  Canada.  It  is  dated  July  1783  and  it  bears  Riedesel’s  signature. 
Each  name  is  accompanied  by  a  few  words  of  information  on  the  character 
of  the  man  or  on  his  knowledge  of  medicine.” 

Blumchen,  Battalion  Bamer;  Friedrich  Sandhagen,  Dragoon  Regiment. 

Two  very  good  men  who  have  had  hospital  training  in  Germany.** 

Heinrich  Loedel,  Grenadier  Battalion. 

A  very  skillful  surgeon  who  lives  an  exemplary  life.  He  knows  several  lan¬ 
guages.  At  the  present  time  he  is  working  in  the  hospital  in  Montreal  under 
Blake. 

Stein,  Grenadier  Battal;(>n;  Meyer,  Battalion  Bamer;  Friedrich  Izeroff,^  Regi¬ 
ment  Rhetz. 

Three  young  men  who  have  not  had  much  experience  yet,  but  who  promise  a 
great  deal  for  the  future  because  of  their  application. 

Johann  Conrad  Just,  Prince  Friedrich’s  Regiment;  Johann  Theodor  Besserer, 
same  regiment. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  these  two  men  are  worthy  of  praise.  They 
have  many  times  given  indubitable  proofs  of  both. 

Friedrich  Dohren,  Prince  Friedrich’s  Regiment;  Diller,  same  regiment. 

Two  men  of  good  principles  who  have  always  shown  great  willingness  to 


“Haldimand  Papers,  Report  of  the  Public  Archives  for  the  Year  1888,  Ottawa,  1889, 
824.  The  list  is  in  French.  I  obtained  a  copy  of  it  through  the  courtesy  of  Major  Gustave 
Lanctot,  Archivist-in-chief  of  Canada. 

“  We  have  met  Sandhagen  before.  Von  Maibom  calls  him  Sandsogen  and  tells  us  that 
he  stayed  in  Bennington  in  August  1777.  Michael  James  and  George  Ahem  {Notes 
pour  servir  d  I’histoWe  de  la  medecine  dans  le  Bas-Canada,  Quebec,  1923,  475)  have  him 
as  Sanethagen.  I  have  seen  his  name  spelled  also  Landhagen. 

•*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  of  his  sons,  Gustave  Izeroff,  practiced  medicine  in  Berthier, 
Canada,  around  1830. 
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work.  If  they  continue  to  apply  themselves  with  the  same  zeal,  they  will 
become  very  useful  men. 

Henckel,  Regiment  Riedesel ;  Geetze,  Regpment  Specht ;  Johann  Benjamin  Schil¬ 
ler,  same  regiment. 

Three  good  men  of  excellent  morals ;  always  very  attentive  to  their  patients. 

Tumow,  Battalion  Earner. 

Among  the  other  Brunswicker  surgeons  who  remained  in  Canada  were : 

Jean  Adam,  Fran^ois-Xavier  Bender  (who  belonged  to  the  Hesse-Anhalt 
Regiment),  Johann  Andreas  Blumkie  (possibly  the  same  as  Blumchen 
mentioned  in  the  list  above),  Sebastian  Burgy  (of  the  Hesse-Anhalt  Regi-  [| 

ment,  discharged  August  4,  1783),  Baron  Augustin  de  Diemar,  Herman 
Melchior  Eberts  (ancestor  of  Doctor  Edmond  Melchior  Eberts,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Surgery,  McGill  University,  Montreal),  Ignatz  Friedel, 

August  Globensky  (who  founded  a  well  known  family  in  Quebec), 

Johann  Friedrich  Gutke  (he  may,  be  the  same  as  Geetze  mentioned  above. 

Dr.  Gutke  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis),  Georg  Harzenberg,  Johann 
Horth,  Joseph  Benoist  PCarce,  Gustavus  Leight,  Mezler,  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm  Oliva,  Georg  Stubinger  (of  the  Hesse-Anhalt  Regiment,  discharged 
August  4,  1783),  and  Johann  Georg  Weis.®* 

Wasmus,  and  with  him  Vorbrodt,  Heilemann,  Vlatz  and  Radlofs,  did 
not  care  whether  everyone  stayed  in  America  or  not.  They  were  going 
back,  and  they  embarked  for  Europe  in  the  middle  of  August  1783.  I  do 
not  know  what  became  of  Wasmus  after  his  return  to  Germany.  During 
his  voyage  to  America,  in  1776,  he  had  kept  a  journal  which  he  then, 
upon  his  return,  gave  to  Riedesel.  The  general  put  it  with  his  personal 
papers.  A  manuscript  of  264  quarto  pages  of  text  with  40  pages  of  index, 
it  bears  the  title  of  “  Reise  Beschreibung  erster  Division  der  Fiirstl. 
Braunschweigischen  Truppen  nach  Amerika”;  that  is:  A7t  Account  of 
the  Voyage  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Princely  Troops  of  Brunswick  to 
America.^  It  has  never  been  published.  That  Account,  written  as  it  is 
by  a  surgeon,  undoubtedly  contains  important  medical  information  on  the 
German  troops  and  on  sea  travels.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  study 
it  and  to  compare  it,  for  instance,  with  the  work  of  another  German  mili- 

**  Dr.  Oliva  was  not  a  Brunswicker  but  a  Hessian.  The  son  of  one  of  those  Germans 
who  settled  in  what  is  now  Quebec  became  Dr.  Anthony  von  IfHand.  Von  IfHand,  in 
an  article  published  in  the  British  Atnerican  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  (vol.  IV, 

24-26,  109-111,  137-138)  and  entitled  “  Sheets  from  my  Portfolio,”  is  not  very  laudative 
of  the  Brunswicker  physicians  who  stayed  in  Canada.  See  also  L'Union  Midicale, 

Montreal.  12:95-96,  1883. 

"*  Marion  Dexter  Learned,  op.  cit.,  265. 
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tary  surgeon  who  also  came  to  America,  in  1777,  with  the  Anspach- Bay¬ 
reuth  troops:  Johann  David  Schoepf.*^  I  confess  that  this  monograph 
would  be  more  complete  and  more  informative  if  I  had  been  able  to  consult 
Wasmus’  Reise,  But  I  was  frustrated,  by  circumstances  that  were  beyond 
my  control,  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it. 
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I 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  global  war  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  among  medical  men  to  the  study  of  Psychosomatic  medicine,  or 
the  relationship  of  the  emotional  and  other  psychic  factors  to  illness  and 
human  welfare.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century  (19th)  the 
epoch-making  discovery  by  Virchow  of  Cellular  Pathology  fixed  the  minds 
of  medical  men  on  the  consideration  of  diseases  almost  exclusively  as 
an  anatomical  disorder  of  organs  and  cells.  This  “  machine  age  ”  in 
medicine  which  was  still  flourishing  in  Osier’s  time  regarded  the  so-called 
functional  diseases  or  ailments  without  demonstrable  histological  or  ana¬ 
tomical  lesions,  as  of  minor  importance,  and  concentrated  the  attention 
of  medical  students  to  an  exaggerated  extent  on  the  subject  of  anatomical 
(not  physiological)  pathology. 

Teachers  of  medicine  are  now  altering  their  views  on  the  subject,  and 
medical  students  are  now  actually  required  to  devote  some  time  to  Psy- 
chosomatics,  and  to  read  such  texts  for  example  as  the  excellent  treatise 
of  Weiss  and  English.  It  has  been  discovered  that  about  a  third  of  the 
patients  who  consult  a  physician  and  are  sick,  do  not  have  any  definite 
bodily  disease  to  account  for  their  illness.  Another  third  of  the  patients 
consulting  their  physicians  may  have  more  demonstrable  organic  lesions, 
but  in  addition  exhibit  numerous  symptoms  which  are  in  part,  and  some¬ 
times  very  largely  dependent  upon  emotional  factors.  The  last  third  of 
the  patients  seen  in  medical  practice  may  be  regarded  as  suffering  pri¬ 
marily  from  organic  lesions,  and  yet  some  eminent  authorities  suspect 
that  even  in  some  of  these  victims  the  organic  lesions  and  cellular  altera¬ 
tions  are  sequelae  of  remote  yet  profound  psychological  disturbances. 

Thus  while  our  medical  teachers  of  40  to  50  years  ago  viewed  disease 
as  logically  running  the  following  course : 

cellular  disease  — ►  structural  alteration  — >  physiological  or 
functional  disturbance. 


*  This  historical  research  was  subsidized  by  a  grant  Irom  the  Keren  Hatorah  IV’Dath 
Foundation  of  America. 
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we  in  the  20th  century  often  find  that  the  cause  of  diseases  more  often 
runs  as  follows : 

functional  disturbance  -*  cellular  disease  -*  structural  alteration 

Moreover  we  find  quite  often  that  purely  psychic  etiological  factors 
play  a  predominant  role,  in  this  way : 

psychdogical  disturbance  — ►  functional  impairment  ->  cellular 
disease  -♦  structural  alteration 

In  the  light  of  modern  advances  of  physiology  and  psychology  we  have 
learned  that  both  of  these  sciences  reveal  to  us  that  bodily  changes  may 
be  brought  about  by  mental  stimuli  or  irritants,  as  well  as  by  emotional 
disturbances,  just  as  effectively  as  by  bacterial  poisons  or  toxins,  or 
mechanical  trauma;  and  the  physiological  changes  accompanying  such 
emotional  or  psychic  factors  may  upset  or  disturb  the  function  of  any 
organ  in  the  body.  Such  changes  in  physiological  function  if  intense 
enough  or  continued  long  enough  may  even  produce  palpable  anatomical 
alterations  in  organs  and  tissues.  Thus,  for  instance,  profound  emotional 
perturbations  may  disturb  the  endocrine  balance  of  an  individual  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  alter  the  structure  as  well  as  the  function  of  many  an  organ. 
Nervous  shock  may  so  impair  the  normal  functioning  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  as  to  produce  hyperthyroidism  or  Basedow’s  Disease,  which  in 
time  gravely  affects  the  heart.  Essential  hj'pertension  or  hyperpiesia,  which 
is  usually  of  nervous  origin,  will  also  produce  pathological  changes  in  the 
circulatory  apparatus.  The  principal  etiological  or  causative  agent  of 
gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer  is  of  neurogenic  origin.  Prolonged  nervous  or 
hysterical  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  so  severe  as  to  lead,  in  extreme 
cases,  to  permanent  dilation  of  that  organ  above  the  contracture.  Chronic 
constipation,  frequently  of  nervous  origin,  causes  congestion  of  the  pelvic 
viscera  and  subsequent  development  of  hemorrhoids.  Hysterical  paralyses 
and  contractures  of  arms  or  legs  may  eventually  be  followed  by  atrophy 
and  weakness  of  skeletal  muscles,  or  by  stiffness  of  the  joints. 

A  vast  number  of  scientific  papers  on  the  subject  of  Psychosomatics 
have  been  published  in  the  last  three  decades.  One  need  only  peruse  the 
pages  of  the  invaluable  treatises  on  Emotions  and  Bodily  Changes  (1939) 
and  Psychosomatic  Diagnosis  ( 1943)  by  Flanders  Dunbar  to  be  impressed 
by  its  ramifications. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  medical  authorities  no  longer  divide  diseases 
into  organic  and  functional  or  nervous.  We  cannot  and  should  not  sepa¬ 
rate  diseased  states  into  those  of  “  physiogenic  ”  and  “  psychogenic  ” 
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origin.  It  is  not  a  choice  between  “  either — or,”  but  more  correctly  a 
study  of  “both — and.” 

Psychosomatic  medicine,  though  only  recently  developed  into  a  new 
scientific  discipline,  is  in  reality  as  old  as  the  practice  of  medicine  itself. 
It  is  especially  interesting  and  delightful  to  read  allusions  to  such  pheno¬ 
mena  in  very  modem  form  in  that  most  widely  read  and  best-seller  of  all 
books,  the  Bible,  and  particularly  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  philosophical 
works,  the  Books  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Proverbs. 

In  the  present  essay,  the  writer  purposes  to  cite  and  discuss  a  series 
of  verses  from  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Proverbs  in  the  light  of  modem 
Psychosomatic  knowledge.  I  am  stressing  the  qualifying  adjective  “  He¬ 
brew  ”  in  this  connection,  because  while  the  deep  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures 
is  remarkably  well  conveyed  by  the  English  Authorized  Version  of  the 
same,  it  is  a  platitude  to  state  that  no  translation  of  any  literary  master¬ 
piece  from  one  language  into  another  can  convey  the  full  meaning  of  the 
original.  This  is  especially  tme  of  the  “  Tenach  ”  or  Hebrew  Bible,  which, 
as  one  illustrious  Exegete  puts  it 

Describes  but  little,  yet  through  the  rich  sigpiificance  of  its  verbal  roots,  paints  in 
the  word  a  picture  of  the  thing.  It  only  joins  for  us  predicate  to  subject  and  sen¬ 
tence  to  sentence  but  it  presupposes  the  listening  soul  or  mind,  so  watchful  and 
attentive  that  the  deeper  sense  and  profounder  meaning  which  lie  not  on  but  below 
the  surface  may  be  supplied  by  the  independent  action  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  as 
it  were  a  semi-symbolic  writing.  (Rabbi  S.  R.  Hirsch:  The  Nineteen  Letters  of 
Ben  Ussiel,  Drachman’s  translation.) 

II 

Proverbs  XV,  17 

:i3  BISK  niWtt 

Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 

ox  and  hatred  therewith  (A.  V.) 

Better  is  an  allowance  of  herbs  when  love  is  there, 

than  a  stall-fed  ox  and  hatred  therewith  (Leeser's  translation) 

Besser  ein  Gerucht  von  Kraut  und  Liebe  dabei, 

als  ein  Mastochs,  und  dabei  Unfrieden  (L.  H.  Loewenstein,  Frankfort 

a.  Main  1837) 

Better  a  dish  of  herbs  with  love. 

Than  a  fatted  ox  with  hate  (C.  H.  Toy  in  Internat.  Crit.  Commentary) 
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The  homiletical  moral  of  this  proverb  is  of  course  obvious.  It  stresses 
the  importance  of  harmony  and  affection  at  home  and  at  the  table. 

The  Prince  of  Jewish  ccmimentators,  Rashi,  similarly,  and  in  his  usual 
altruistic  vein,  interprets  it  as  teaching  us  how  to  do  charity : 

Better  is  it  to  give  to  the  poor  a  frugal  dish  of  herbs  with  kindness,  than  to  offer 
grudgingly  a  fattened  ox  with  ill-will. 

The  verse,  however  is  even  more  interesting  as  regards  the  figure  of 
speech  or  simile  employed  here.  It  enunciates  a  valuable  lesson  in  psycho¬ 
somatic  dietetics.  A  frugal  dish  of  vegetables  or  herbs  eaten  in  peace  and 
love  or  contentment  is  far  more  wholesome  and  healthful  than  a  stall-fed 
ox  with  all  its  appetite-provoking  juices,  when  served  with  hate,  ill-will, 
and  discord. 

The  abdomen  has  been  aptly  called  “  the  sounding  board  of  the 
emotions  ” ;  and  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  the  first  organ-system  in 
relation  to  which  the  significance  of  psychic  factors  in  illness  was  brought 
home  to  physicians. 

The  influence  of  emotions  on  the  motility  of  the  digestive  tract  of 
course  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
explanation  for  the  localization  of  the  soul,  by  some  ancients,  in  the 
abdomen.  Pleasurable  emotions  promote  earlier  emptying  of  the  stomach ; 
on  the  other  hand,  disgust,  excitement,  fear,  and  anger,  will  stop  and  even 
reverse  normal  peristaltic  movements,  causing  nausea,  vomiting  and 
constipation. 

We  recall  the  excitement  of  Joseph  on  seeing  his  younger  brother: 
Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother  (Gen.  XLIII,  30) 

Loathsome  emotions  play  havoc  with  the  entrails,  in  Shakespeare’s 
words. 

The  thought  thereof  doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  innards.  (Othello) 

The  influence  of  the  psyche  on  salivary,  gastric,  and  pancreatic  secre¬ 
tions,  were  first  demonstrated  by  the  famous  Beaumont.  Later  experi¬ 
ments  have  fully  confirmed  and  extended  his  observations.  As  early  as 
18%,  W.  B.  Cannon  used  X-rays  in  demonstrating  these  effects  visually. 
This  distinguished  Harvard  professor  writes  as  follows : 

An  emotional  disturbance  affecting  the  alimentary  canal  can  start  a  vicious 
circle;  the  stagnant  food  unprotected  by  abundant  juice,  undergoes  bacterial  fer¬ 
mentation  with  formation  of  gases  and  irritant  decomposition  products.  These 
produce  mild  inflammation  and  are  absorbed;  thus  affecting  the  mental  state.  .  .  . 
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The  importance  of  avoiding  worry  and  anxiety,  and  of  not  permitting  grief,  anger 
and  other  violent  emotions  to  prevail  is  not  commonly  understood,  but  are  clearly 
shown  by  physiological  studies.  (Influence  of  Emotional  States  on  the  Functions 
of  the  Alimentary  Canal.  Am.  J.  M.  Sc.  1909  Vol.  137,  pp.  480-487.) 

Nervousness  may  cause  diarrhea  in  some  individuals  and  constipation 
in  others.  A  great  many  cases  of  neurotic  constipation  are  due  to  spasms 
of  the  anal  and  ileocecal  sphincters.  Other  spastic  conditions  of  the  gastro¬ 
intestinal  tract  are  the  contractures  of  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophagus, 
producing  a  “  lump  in  the  throat,”  spasms  of  the  cardiac  sphincter,  and 
spasm  of  the  pylorus,  which  delays  the  emptying  of  the  stomach. 

Emotional  and  psychic  upsets  may  suppress  not  only  the  gastric  and 
pancreatic  secretions,  but  also  the  bile.  Such  effects  on  the  biliary  appara¬ 
tus  have  been  intensively  studied  by  E.  Wittkover  {Klinische  Wochen- 
schrift,  1938,  vol.  70,  p.  2193). 

A  significant  point  emphasized  by  Schreuer  and  Riegel  and  also  by 
Alvarez  is  that  ”  persons  with  normal  stomachs  and  with  diets  containing 
much  meat  may  get  along  well  without  appetite-juice,  while  persons  with 
a  tendency  to  subacidity,  or  persons  living  largely  on  starches  and  sugar 
may  get  into  serious  trouble  if  they  do  not  chew  or  if  they  eat  under  un¬ 
pleasant  and  unfavorable  conditions.”  This  observation  reveals  the 
singular  aptness  of  the  metaphor  in  the  verse  under  discussion;  which 
tells  us  that  even  though  our  meal  may  consist  of  vegetables  only,  it  will 
be  better  digested  provided  our  emotions  are  pleasant,  and  sedate,  than 
an  appetizing  beef  steak  or  roast  loaded  into  a  stomach  which  has  been 
left  dry  and  paralyzed  by  fear  or  hate. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  Prov.  XV,  17  provides  a  further  lesson  not  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  ordinary  English  translations.  We  must  dwell  a  bit  on  the 
significance  of  the  word  “  herbs.”  This  word  YEREQ  in  Hebrew  is 
literally  and  more  appropriately  translated  “  greens  ”  and  refers  to  chloro¬ 
phyll-containing  plants.  Bearing  this  in  mind  we  can  appreciate  more  pro¬ 
foundly  the  full  significance  of  our  verse.  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere 
(Bones  and  Verdure,  1944)  that  it  is  through  the  photosynthetic  reactions 
of  “  leaf  green  ”  or  chlorophyll  that  the  wheels  of  life  involved  in  the 
so-called  cycles  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  are  kept  going. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  commenting  on  Isiah  XL,  declared : 

“  all  flesh  is  grass  ”  is  not  only  metaphorically  but  literally  true,  for  all  creatures 
which  we  behold  are  but  herbs  of  the  field,  digested  into  flesh  in  them,  or  more 
remotely  camified  in  ourselves. 

Modem  Physiology  and  Biochemistry  have  taught  us  that  chlorophyll- 
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bearing  plants  only  are  capable  of  supplying  all  the  food  elements — 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  vitamins — necessary  for  a  perfectly 
balanced  diet.  Hence  the  emphasis  on  the  word  YEREQ  or  green  in 
connection  with  meat,  found  in  Genesis  I,  30 : 

And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every 
green  herb  for  meat:  and  it  was  so. 

And  again  in  Genesis  IX,  3 : 

Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you:  even  as  the  green  herb 
have  I  given  you  all  things. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  a  completely  satisfactory  nutri¬ 
tious  ration  can  be  made  from  a  vegetarian  diet  provided  it  includes 
chlorophyll-containing,  or  green  blades  and  leaves.  (McCollum,  Sim¬ 
mons,  and  Pitz:  Am.  J.  Physiol.  1916,  333).  It  was  on  such  a  vegetarian 
diet  consisting  of  zer'onim  or  legumes  with  their  green  pods,  (apdy 
rendered  by  the  A.  V.  as  “pulse”)  that  Daniel  and  his  companions 
thrived.  (Macht:  Dietary  Laws,  Jewish  Library  of  Leo  Jung.  Vol.  II.) 

The  figure  employed  in  the  verse  XV,  17  of  Proverbs  before  us,  is 
therefore  evidently  not  a  mystic  or  anagogical  one.  It  is  strikingly  in 
accord  with  modem  Biology.  “  Better  is  a  dish  of  herbs  with  love,”  and 
more  easily  digested  than  “  A  fatted  ox  with  hate  ”  which  paralyzes  and 
drieth  up  the  stomach ;  but  for  a  permanent  and  satisfying  diet  the  herbs 
should  include  greens;  for  “  all  flesh  is  but  grass.”  All  creatures  are  but 
herbs  of  the  field,  digested  into  flesh  in  them  or  more  remotely  camified  in 
ourselves. 

Ill 

Another  proverb,  containing  a  metaj^or  of  a  psychosomatic  nature  is 
Prov.  XVII,  1. 

Here  we  read : 

nanq  n®  aia 
:an  'nar  **29 

Better  is  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  and  quiet  therewith, 

than  a  house  full  of  the  sacrifices  of  contention.  (Leeser‘s  trans.) 

Better  is  a  dry  morsel,  and  quietness  therewith, 
than  an  house  full  of  sacrifices  with  strife.  (A.  V.) 
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Better  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness  therewith 

than  a  house  full  of  feasting  and  strife.  (C.  H.  Toy,  Internat.  Crit.  Com.) 

Lieber  trocknes  Brot  in  Ruhe, 

Als  Gastmahler  in  einem  Hause  voll  des  Zankens.  (T.  Eichel,  Budapest,  1864) 

Besser  trocknes  Brot  mit  Friedlichkeit, 

Als  ein  Haus,  von  unfriedlichen  Mahlern  voll.  (L.  H.  Lowenstein,  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  Main,  1837) 

Practically  all  translators  agree  that  the  word  “  sacrifices  ”  in  this  verse 
is  synonymous  with  “  feasting,”  for  in  ancient  Israel  all  eating  of  flesh 
was  a  religious  act.  In  fact  all  partaking  of  food  by  pious  Jews  is  a 
religious  ritual :  hence,  the  blessing  before  breaking  bread,  and  the  grace 
after  meals.  The  servant  of  God,  whatever  his  religion,  eats  in  order  to 
support  his  mortal  frame,  and  does  not  live  in  order  to  eat. 

In  this  proverb  the  two  clauses  or  distichs  of  the  Hebrew  verse  are  anti¬ 
thetical,  and  are  of  psychosomatic  interest. 

A  piece  of  dry  bread  in  quiet  and  peace  will  be  better  digested  than 
festive  meat  in  strife  and  contention. 

Here  again,  the  metaphor  is  a  strikingly  natural  one  and  not  vague  or 
mystic  in  character.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  word  for  “  dry  ”  qualifying 
“  bread  ”  in  Hebrew  may  also  be  rendered  “  toasted.”  A  piece  of  toasted 
or  dry  bread  and  quiet  therewith,  is  certainly  preferable  to  a  festive  board 
full  of  contention. 

In  both  this  verse,  Prov.  XVII,  1  and  the  one  analyzed  before,  Prov. 
XV,  17,  we  note  that  the  Hebrew  philosopher  has  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground.  True,  that  a  repast  of  vegetables  with  love  is  better  than  a  rich 
banquet,  yet  a  satisfactory  vegetarian  diet  should  be  of  greens.  True  that 
a  slice  of  bread  in  peace  is  better  than  a  feast  in  strife,  but  it  will  be  better 
digested  if  it  is  dry  or  toasted. 


IV 

While  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  has  been  denominated  as  the  sounding 
board  of  the  emotions,  the  organs  concerning  which  very  little  is  known  in 
regard  to  their  psychosomatic  relationships  are  the  bones  and  the  osseous 
system.  Even  the  encyclopedic  work  of  Flanders  Dunbar  contains  but  two 
pages  on  the  subject,  yet,  curiously  enough  a  number  of  Proverbs  are  very 
pertinent  in  this  connection. 

Let  us  first  review  our  present  knowledge  on  the  psychosomatics  of 
the  bones.  Very  little  has  been  written  concerning  the  influence  of  psychic 
factors  on  bone  pathology  directly.  We  know  however  that  such  factors 
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must  play  a  role  indirectly  through  their  altering  the  metabolism — espec¬ 
ially  of  calcium  and  phosphorous,  through  their  effects  on  the  endocrines, 
the  circulation,  and  the  skeletal  musculature.  Many  forms  of  arthritis  are 
of  course  known  to  be  closely  connected  with  neurological  affections. 
Studies  on  the  subject  have  been  published  by  J.  Levy  (Rheuma — eine 
Organ-neurose,  Med.  Klin.,  1929,  vol.  25,  p.  1819)  by  A.  Joseph  (Rheu- 
matoide  Erscheinungen  und  ihre  seelische  Beeinfliissung.  Zeitschrift  f, 
Arztl.  Fortbild.,  1937,  vol.  28  p.  119)  and  by  others. 

S.  E.  Jelliffe  in  an  article  entitled  “  The  Neuropathology  of  Bone 
Disease”  {Tr.  Am.  Neurol.  Ass.  1923,  pp.  419-435)  describes  a  case 
in  which  a  malignant  disease  of  the  bone  was  indirectly  caused  by  nervous 
influences. 

F.  Mohr  describes  a  case  of  osteomalacia  induced  by  psychic  factors 
{Psycho physische  Behandlungsmethoden,  Leipzig,  1925). 

Plesch  suggested  the  practical  application  of  psychological  influence  on 
the  circulation  in  patients  with  immobilization  and  vascular  disturbances, 
as  for  example,  in  people  with  fractured  legs.  It  was  noted  that  in  cases 
of  deflcient  callus  formation,  the  vivid  imagination  of  using  the  leg  leads 
to  active  hyperemia  promoting  the  imion  of  the  fragments  {Deut.  Med. 
Wochenschrift.  1924,  vol.  50,  p.  118). 

With  these  preliminary  considerations  we  can  now  proceed  to  a  reading 
of  Proverbs  XXV,  15. 

V 

Prov.  XXV,  15 

Pi?  n:n^  ffSK 

By  long  forbearing  is  a  prince  persuaded, 

and  a  soft  tongue  breaketh  bones.  (Leeser’s  translation) 

By  long  forbearing  is  a  prince  persuaded,  and 

a  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone.  (A.  V.) 

Durch  Gelassenheit  besanftigt  man  den  Tyrannen, 

Die  weiche  Zunge  zermalmt  Knochen.  (I.  Eichel,  Budapest,  1869) 

Durch  Langmuth  wird  ein  Hoher  eingenonunen, 

Und  die  gelinde  Zunge  bricht  selbst  Knochen.  (L.  H.  Loewenstein  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  Main,  1837) 

Le  capitaine  est  flMhi  par  la  patience, 

Et  la  langue  duce  brise  les  os.  (French  translation  by  David  Martin,  1749) 
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The  usual  translations  and  interpretations  of  this  verse  as  given  above 
are  puzzling  and  unsatisfying.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  second 
distich  or  clause  which  is  interpreted  as  a  thought  parallel  to  and  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  first  distich.  The  metaphor  employed  seems  to  be  a  cata- 
chrestic  one,  for  the  “  soft  tongue  ”  to  “  break  a  hard  bone  ”  is  not  natural 
nor  logical.  The  Hebrew  word  gerem  here  emphasizes  the  hardness  of 
the  bone.  Certainly  a  continual  mild  assault  on  a  hard  object  is  more 
suggestive  of  an  insidious  slow  but  inevitable  wearing  out  of  a  resistant 
object,  not  in  a  favorable  but  rather  in  a  destructive  sense,  like  the  Latin 
adage  “  Gutta  cavat  lapidem,”  a  drop  by  drop  cavitation  of  a  stone.  It  is 
therefore  suggested  by  the  present  writer,  that  the  second  clause  of  the 
proverb  is  not  a  synonymous  one,  but  rather  an  antithetic  one  to  the  first 
distich,  so  that  a  perfectly  permissible,  philologically  sound,  and  at  the 
same  time,  more  appropriate  logical  translation  is  as  follows : 

By  long  forbearing  is  a  prince  persuaded. 

But  a  glib  tongue  will  break  a  bone. 

A  similar  thought  is  expressed  by  Prov.  XII,  18 : 

:kb^  B’oacf  fV?’ 

Some  men’s  chatter  is  like  sword  thrusts. 

But  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  healing.  (C.  H.  Toy’s  translation) 

Here  again  we  have  two  antithetic  clauses,  contrasting  the  glib  tongue 
with  the  wise  one.  In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of  Rigoletto’s 
monologue  in  Act  I  of  Verdi’s  opera,  when  the  court- jester  in  his  aria 
Parissiamo,  bitterly  inveighs : 

Yon  assassin  is  my  equal 
He  stabs  in  darkness. 

While  I  with  a  tongue  of  malice 
Stab  even  by  daylight. 

The  psychosomatic  implications  of  verse  XXV,  15  are  quite  striking. 
The  Bible  here  employs  a  figure  of  speech,  based  on  the  effect  of  emotional 
stress  on  the  osseous  system.  We  have  already  quoted  the  work  of  Plesch 
on  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  healing  of  fractures. 
Emotional  stress  undoubtedly  also  predisposes  nervous  individuals  to 
accidental  fractures.  (Dunbar:  Psychosomatic  Diagnostics,  1945.) 
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Another  example  of  psychophysical  interaction  is  illustrated  by  a  case 
history  of  R.  Cabot’s  cited  by  Dunbar. 

A  patient  was  suffering  from  a  fractured  leg  which  would  not  unite.  He  was 
afraid  his  family  were  suffering  while  he  was  in  the  hospital.  This  anxiety  caused 
him  to  lack  an  appetite,  thus  nutrition  was  impaired,  and  therefore  the  fracture 
failed  to  unite.  After  the  patient  had  been  assured  that  his  family  were  well-cared 
for  and  happy,  he  stopped  worrying,  ate  heartily,  and  his  bones  began  to  knit 

Proverbs,  XVII,  verse  22  gives  another  example  concerning  the  depres¬ 
sant  effect  of  gloomy  emotion  on  the  bony  system : 

nru  3JS-  new  sh 

T~  T 

fflij  »9Ti  nm 

A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine; 

but  a  broken  spirit,  drieth  the  bone.  (A.  V.) 

A  merry  heart  causeth  a  healthy  appearance  of  the 

countenance;  but  a  depressed  spirit  drieth  up  the  bones.  (Leeser’s  trans.) 

The  psychosomatic  bearing  of  this  proverb  is  obvious.  Prof.  Toy  of 
Harvard  in  his  Commentory  on  Proverbs  (1899)  comments  as  follows: 

The  bones,  as  skeleton,  represent  the  whole  body;  they  may  be  vigorous,  fat,  full 
of  marrow,  or  feeble,  rotten,  eaten  by  caries ;  in  this  verse  the  dryness  is  contrasted 
with  the  fatness  (fullness  of  marrow)  of  healthy  bones.  The  reference  is  primarih 
to  the  physiological  effect. of  temper  of  mind. 

The  psychosomatic  accuracy  of  Biblical  references  to  bones  in  this  and 
other  proverbs  can  be  even  more  appreciated  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
medical  knowledge  concerning  the  functions  of  bones  and  the  osseous 
system  which  we  must  now  briefly  review. 

VI 

Modern  physiology  teaches  us  that  the  skeleton  not  only  serves  as  a 
framework  or  support  for  the  muscles  and  tendons  and  as  a  protective 
case  for  the  delicate  organs  of  the  head  and  chest,  but  also  serves  another 
most  vital  function.  Bones  are  the  hematopoietic  organs  of  the  body,  that 
is  the  organs  concerned  with  the  formation  of  the  white  and  red  blood 
corpuscles,  which  are  essential  to  life.  As  the  Bible  puts  it,  “  the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.”  (Lev.  XVII,  11.)  Indeed  most  of  the  diseases 
to  which  the  human  species  is  subject  are  accompanied  by  alterations  in 
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the  blood  picture.  Speaking  of  the  blood-forming  tissues  or  organs,  the 
eminent  Johns  Hopkins  physiologist,  Prof.  William  H.  Howell,  has  this 
to  say  in  his  Textbook  of  Physiology: 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  in  the  adult  the  organ  for  the  production 
of  red  blood  corpuscles  is  the  red  marrow  of  bones.  In  this  tissue,  hematopoiesis, 
as  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles  is  termed,  goes  on  continually,  the  process 
being  much  increased  after  hemorrhages  and  in  certain  pathological  conditions. 

And  the  great  English  Physiologist,  Starling  writes : 

Lymphocytes  are  derived  from  the  adenoid  tissue  forming  the  lymphatic  glands 
...  the  other  tissues  concerned  in  the  formation  of  leucocytes  is  the  bone  marrow. 
This  is  the  chief  blood-forming  tissue  of  the  body,  since  it  is  responsible  also  for 
the  production  of  all  red  blood  corpuscles  which  are  found  during  adult  life. 

The  Hebrew  words  for  bone,  “  gerem,"  and  the  more  common  word 
“  etzem,”  both  refer  to  bone  including  its  marrow. 

With  these  two  elementary  physiological  facts  concerning  bones  in 
mind,  the  significance  of  numerous  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  or 
Hebrew  Bible  becomes  much  more  profound  and  forcible,  and  the  meta¬ 
phors  referring  to  bones  appear  singularly  appropriate  and  beautiful.  This 
is  especially  true  of  a  munber  of  proverbs  describing  the  psychosomatic 
effects  of  emotions.  In  the  two  proverbs  already  described.  Chap.  XXV, 
15,  and  XVII,  22,  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  gerem  for  bone  occurs,  the 
first  stresses  the  hardness  of  osseous  tissue,  while  the  second  emphasizes 
the  vital  hematopoietic  function  of  bone-marrow,  which  it  describes  as 
being  “  dried  up  ”  by  grief  and  sorrow. 

That  the  emotions  and  other  psychic  disturbances  can  and  do  affect 
the  blood  and  circulation  is  beyond  all  doubt.  P.  D.  Lamson  {Jour.  Phar¬ 
macol.  and  Exp.  Therap.  1915,  vol.  7,  p.  169)  and  Cannon  and  Izquierdo 
{Am.  J.  of  Physiol.  1928,  vol.  84,  p.  545)  have  written  of  emotional 
polycythemia  or  marked  increase  in  red  blood  cell  count  produced  by 
excitement. 

M.  E.  Field  {Am.  J.  of  Physiol.  1930,  vol.  93,  p.  245)  found  an 
increase  in  blood  platelets  as  a  sequel  to  powerful  emotions. 

M.  Haller  {Kl.  W ochenschrift,  1924,  vol.  3,  p.  1168)  found  that 
emotional  stress  affects  the  white  blood  coiuit  and  differential  coimt  of 
leucocytes. 

E.  W.  Wittkower  {Kl.  W ochenschrift,  1929,  vol.  8,  p.  1082)  produced 
blood  changes  in  patients  under  hypnosis  by  inducing  various  affective 
states. 
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W.  B.  Cannon  was  the  first  to  note  shortening  of  coagulation  time,  in 
his  studies  on  Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear,  and  Rage  (N.  Y. 
1929)  and  F.  Mohr  writes  of  a  case  of  anemia  (chlorosis)  which  was 
unsuccessfully  treated  with  iron,  arsenic,  diet,  climate,  and  physical 
therapy,  but  which  disappeared  with  improvement  of  the  patient’s  psychic 
outlook  (Psycho physische  Behandlungsmethoden,  Leipzig  1925,  p.  493). 

All  experienced  physicians  will  agree  that  pleasant  emotions  will  im¬ 
prove  appetite  and  general  well-being  of  a  patient,  and  may  in  this  way 
markedly  affect  the  blood  count  and  blood  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  sorrow,  hate,  depression,  jealousy,  and  other  sordid 
passions  or  gloomy  emotions  will  rapidly  induce  pallor,  anemia,  and  other 
forms  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  hence  of  health  and  well  being. 

Bearing  these  psychosomatic  statistics  in  mind,  we  shall  read  the 
following  verses  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  with  greater  interest. 

Provekbs,  Chap.  XIV,  30 

wnn  aS  onteo  to 

Tm^, 

A  sound  heart  is  the  life  of  the  body. 

But  jealousy  is  rottenness  of  the  bones.  (Leeser’s  trans.) 

A  sound  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh, 

But  envy  is  the  rottenness  of  the  bones.  (A.  V.) 

A  tranquil  mind  is  the  life  of  the  body, 

But  passion  is  rottenness  of  bones.  (C.  H.  Toy) 

Des  Leibes  Heil  ist  ein  gelass’nes  Herz; 

Der  Eifer  ist  ein  Knochenfrass.  (I.  H.  Loewenstein) 

Proverbs,  Chap.  XV,  30 

□f?  UTV 

The  light  of  the  eyes  rejoiceth  the  heart; 

And  a  good  report  maketh  the  bones  fat.  (A.  V.) 

What  is  pleasant  to  the  light  of  the  eyes  rejoiceth  the  heart; 

A  good  report  giveth  marrow  to  the  bones.  (Lesser’s  trans.) 

Pleasant  news  makes  the  heart  glad, 

Good  tidings  makes  the  bones  fat.  (C.  H.  Toy) 
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Das  Leuchten  der  Augen  erfreut  das  Herr ; 

Eine  gute  Nachricht  macht  die  Gebeine  markig.  (I.  Euchel) 

Ein  Anblick  kann  das  Herr  erfreuen, 

Die  gute  Nachricht  starkt  das  ganze  Wesen.  (L.  H.  Loewenstein) 


Proverbs,  Chap.  XVI,  24 

•nipili 

V  It  T  *  •  ••  “  •  *  ^ 

Like  the  droppings  of  honey  are  pleasant  sayings, 

Sweet  to  the  soul,  and  healing  to  the  bones.  (Lesser’s  trans.) 

Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honey-comb. 

Sweet  to  the  soul,  and  healing  to  the  body  (literally — bone).  (C.  H.  Toy) 

Liebliche  Worte  sind  wie  Honigseim, 

Der  Seele  angenehm,  dem  Korper  Heil.  (1.  Euchel) 


From  the  stand-point  of  Psychosomatics,  an  expression  in  Job  XXI,  24 
is  certainly  very  suggestive  and  apposite.  Here  we  read,  “  His  bones  are 
moistened  with  marrow,”  and  the  Hebrew  term  for  marrow  in  this 
passage  is  mo-ah,  meaning  literally  “  brain.”  The  Hebrew  expression, 
mo-ah  atsomoth  means  literally  ”  brain  of  the  bones  ”  i.  e.  bone  marrow. 

A  similar  expression  is  found  also  in  Russian,  where  mozg-kostiay, 
means  literally  ”  brain  of  bones.” 


VII 

The  twentieth  verse  of  (Chapter  XXV  of  Proverbs  is  one  of  the  most 
obscure  and  difficult  in  that  book  of  wisdom.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  not  only  for  its  homiletical  and  ethical  content, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  pharmocology,  esthetics,  and  psychoso¬ 
matics  ;  for  it  describes  the  psychological  influence  of  music  on  man.  This 
verse  is  tristichal  in  form,  that  is,  it  consists  of  three  parallel  clauses  or 
tristichs,  the  first  two  being  metaphoric  and  qualifying  the  third  which 
contains  the  central  thought,  namely  the  effects  of  song  on  the  depressed 
or  broken  heart. 
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Prov.  XXV,  20 

rrjjj  -qa  rrop 
•:r:  hy  ^ 

:yn  “ry 

The  Authorized  Version  translates  the  text  as  follows: 

As  he  that  putteth  off  a  garment  in  cold  weather, 

As  vinegar  upon  nitre, 

So  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  an  heavy  heart. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  “  best  ”  translation  of  the  passage, 
for  almost  each  translator  and  interpreter,  ancient  and  modem,  Jewish 
and  Gentile  renders  the  proverb  differently.  This  circumstance  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  each  tristich  of  the  original  Hebrew,  there  is  a  word 
which  on  philological  grounds  is  susceptible  of  at  least  two  and  sometimes 
more  interpretations,  depending  on  the  word-roots  preferred  by  the 
exegete.  Here,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  studying  MishU  or  The  Book  of 
Proverbs,  we  need  not  fall  into  the  error  of  regarding  some  one  trans¬ 
lation  or  interpretation  as  being  the  only  correct  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  On  the  contrary,  the  text  may  be  an  excellent  example  of  the 
rich  significance  of  Hebrew  verbal  roots,  and  the  various  renditions  and 
nuances  of  the  text,  as  well  as  the  double  play  on  words  may  be  intentional 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  certainly  adds  to  the  greater  enjoyment  of 
the  wisdom  and  literary  beauty  of  the  masterpiece.  Before  proceeding 
with  a  further  description  of  this  proverb,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
text  etymologically  in  order  to  appreciate  the  expository  approach  of  the 
various  commentators. 

In  the  first  tristich  or  clause  of  the  verse  before  us,  the  Hebrew  word 
ma-adeh,  is  a  participial  form  derived  from  the  verbal  root  'adah,  which 
in  Hebrew  has  two  distinct  and  antonymic  significations.  One  meaning 
of  'adah  (cognate  of  the  Arabic  'ada)  is  to  remove  or  take  off,  referring 
especially  to  clothes.  (Cf.  Jonah  III,  6;  Daniel  V,  20;  and  Job  XXVIII, 
8.)  The  other  meaning  of  'adah  (cognate  of  the  Arabic  'adi)  denotes 
to  put  on,  referring  especially  to  the  putting  on  of  ornaments  and  orna¬ 
mental  apparel.  (Cf.  Isaiah  LXI,  10;  Jeremiah  IV,  30  and  XXXI,  3; 
Ezekiel  XXIII,  4;  and  Job  XL,  10.) 

Both  of  the  above  meanings  liave  been  employed  by  various  commenta- 
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tors  in  interpreting  our  verse.  The  root  meaning  to  “  take  off  *’  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Gaon  Elijah  of  Wilna,  Euchel,  the  Authorized 
Version,  Jewish  Publication  Society,  and  the  Cambridge  Bible.  The  great 
modem  Jewish  authority  on  synonyms,  Malbim  also  cites  this  root¬ 
meaning  but  also  endorses  the  second  one.  The  signification  of  “  putting 
on  ”  ornaments  and  garments  is  the  choice  of  Altschul  in  his  Metsudoth 
Zion,  by  Gersonides  (Ralbag)  by  Rabbi  Herz  Weisl,  by  Loewenstein,  by 
Toy  in  the  International  Critical  Commentary,  and  is  also  endorsed  by 
the  Gaon  Elijah  of  Wilna. 

In  the  second  tristich,  we  must  consider  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  nether,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  as  “  nitre  ”  in  the  sense  of  saltpetre. 
This  translation  is  incorrect,  as  the  ancient  tntre  of  the  Bible  (Greek 
virpov  and  Latin  nitrum)  was  not  saltpetre,  but  rather  natron  or  a  carbonate 
of  soda  (see  Hasting’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible).  The  Revised  Version  of 
the  English  Bible  gives  the  word  soda  or  natron  in  this  place.  This  word 
nether  occurs  in  Jeremiah  II,  23  and  is  translated  “  lye,”  and  refers  to  a 
cleansing  or  detergent  agent  employed  by  the  Ancients  as  soap. 

The  word  hornets — vinegar,  in  the  Bible  is  also  the  generic  word  for 
acid  in  Hebrew.  Vinegar  mixed  with  saltpetre  does  not  produce  any 
striking  or  rapid  chemical  reaction,  but  does  form  a  nasty  foul-smelling 
mess.  On  the  other  hand  vinegar  and  soda  interact  chemically  very 
rapidly,  with  effervescence  of  gas  (carbon  dioxide)  and  formation  of  a 
neutral  mixture. 

An  entirely  different  translation  of  the  word  nether  is  given  by  some 
Hebrew  writers  and  is  the  one  accepted  by  the  writers  of  the  Septuagint. 
These  take  nether  to  be  cognate  to  the  Aramaic  n’thar,  signifying  to  fall 
off,  or  become  denuded,  referring  to  a  bruised  surface,  and  hence  translate 
the  word  nether  as  “  an  open  wound.” 

In  the  third  tristich,  the  pihe  de  resistance  is  the  adjective  rtf  qualify¬ 
ing  the  word  lev,  heart.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  rtf  is  evil ;  and  so  Rashi, 
and  the  Gaon  of  Wilna,  do  interpret  the  verse  in  a  strictly  ethical  and 
religious  sense  of  the  word,  stating  that  it  is  useless  and  incongruous, — 
just  as  stripping  off  clothes  on  a  winter’s  day,  or  mixing  two  opposites 
such  as  vinegar  and  natron — to  attempt  and  sing  praises  of  the  Lord  or 
discourse  on  the  beauties  of  the  Torah  to  an  evil  heart. 

The  word  ra',  however,  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  sad  or  depressed 
as  for  instance  in  Genesis  XL,  7,  ”  wherefore  look  ye  so  sadly  today,”  and 
so  the  majority  of  exegetes  render  the  expression  lev  ra',  as  ”  sad  heart, 
depressed  heart,  or  heavy  heart,  or  unhappy  heart.” 
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Still  a  third  meaning  for  the  word  ro‘  is  suggested  by  other  lexico¬ 
graphers.  These  derive  it  from  a  root  meaning  to  break  or  shatter  or 
crush,  as  for  instance  in  Ps.  II,  9,  “  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron,”  or  in  Isfuah  XXIV,  19  “  crushed  entirely  is  the  earth,”  or  in 
Job  XXXIV,  24,  ”  He  breaketh  down  mighty  men.”  According  to  this 
etymology  the  expression  lev  ra\  is  literally  ”  broken  heart,”  which  can 
be  taken  either  in  the  psychological  sense,  or  as  I  shall  explain  later,  in 
the  concrete  somatic  sense  of  the  word  heart.  With  these  preliminary 
lexicographical  data  before  us,  we  can  proceed  to  a  more  critical  appreci¬ 
ation  of  our  text. 


VIII 

The  profound  effects  of  music  on  mind  and  body,  have  been  known 
from  time  immemorial.  Biblical  students  will  recall  the  sedative  effect 
of  David’s  harp  on  King  Saul.  Numerous  works  have  been  written  by 
modern  psychologists  and  medical  men  containing  fascinating  data,  both 
historical  and  experimental,  concerning  the  influence  of  music  on  the 
behavior  of  men  and  animals.  A  good  book  on  the  subject  is  The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Music  on  Behavior  by  Charles  M.  Disems  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1926).  The  therapeutic  value  of  carefully  chosen  music,  vocal  or 
instrumental,  in  nervous  and  psychiatric  states,  and  even  in  other  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  such  as  heart  disease,  is  now  recognized  by  most 
physicians.  Some  forms  of  music  may  become  exceedingly  distasteful 
and  even  irritating  or  painful  to  some  individuals,  other  musical  com¬ 
positions  may  be  stimulating  and  even  exciting,  still  others  may  induce 
sublime  exaltation,  and  Anally  other  works  may  exert  a  distinctly  sooth¬ 
ing,  mollifying,  and  comforting  influence  on  body  and  mind. 

A  recent  Science  News  item  tells  us  that  songs  even  replace  jails  for 
South  Sea  ”  criminals  ”  (Science  News  Letter,  Nov.  27,  1943,  p.  344). 

A  news  item  from  the  West  European  War  Zone  (Feb.  11,  1945) 
announces  that  the  heart-rending  music  of  Scotch  bag-pipers,  strategically 
employed,  terrorized  some  Germans  into  surrender. 

It  is  these  various  psychosomatic  effects  of  music  in  its  most  natural 
form,  namely  vocal  music,  that  the  20th  verse  of  Proverbs  Chap.  XXV 
depicts  to  us,  depending  on  the  different  interpretations  of  the  crucial 
Hebrew  words  in  the  proverb  which  we  are  discussing. 

The  downright  irritating,  harmful,  painful,  and  even  dangerous  effects 
of  some  works  denominated  as  music  on  a  sad,  unhappy  heart — and  many 
have  experienced  it  in  these  abnormal  times  of  boogy-woogy,  jazz,  and 
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crooning — are  taught  us  by  the  Aramaic  Targum,  the  Septuagint,  and 
some  other  versions,  which  render  our  verse  as  follows ; 

As  he  that  taketh  off  his  garment  in  cold  weather, 

As  vinegar  upon  an  open  wound, 

So  is  he  that  singeth  songs  of  merriment  to  an  unhappy  heart. 

Note  the  translation  of  nether  in  the  second  clause  as  “  an  open  wound.” 

The  Latin  Scholar,  Albertus  Schulteus  (Proverbia  Salomonis,  London 
1798),  describes  it  thus: 

Ornata  veste  instruens  in  die  frigoris 
Acetum  super  ictu  altius  adacto, 

Et  cavens  cantillenas  super  corde  quasso. 

Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
N.  Y.  1856,  although  rendering  the  word  nether  as  nitre  (natron)  none¬ 
theless  expresses  his  horror  at  unseemly  boisterous  music  in  the  following 
words : 

What  could  be  more  inhuman  than  taking  away  a  poor  man’s  garment  in  cold 
weather?  What  could  be  more  unfitting  than  pouring  vinegar  on  nitre  (natron) 
which  instead  of  being  serviceable,  would  only  spoil  it  with  violent  effervescence? 
So  is  merriment  unto  a  heavy  heart.” 

Passing  from  the  extremely  grating,  irritating  influence  of  music  to 
the  non-violent  yet  nonetheless  incongruous  and  vexing  psychological 
effects  of  ill  selected  song  or  other  music,  we  find  such  a  situation  de¬ 
scribed  by  most  of  the  modern  Bible  translators: 

As  he  that  taketh  away  a  garment  in  cold  weather. 

And  as  vin^ar  upon  nitre. 

So  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  an  heavy  heart.  (A.  V.) 

As  he  that  taketh  off  his  garment  on  a  cold  day. 

As  vinegar  is  upon  natron; 

So  is  he  that  singeth  songs  before  an  unhappy  heart. 

Leeser’s  trans.) 

Zur  Frostzeit  sich  entkleiden, 

Auf  Kreide  Essig  giessen, 

1st  dem  Betriibten  Lieder  vorzusingen.  (I.  Euchel,  Vienna  1867) 

All  these  commentators  stress  the  impropriety  of  singing  ill-chosen 
songs  to  the  dejected  and  unhappy  heart. 

A  third  interpretation  of  the  verse  before  us  is  given  by  still  other 
commentators.  These  translate  the  word  ma'adeh  in  the  first  tristich  in  the 
sense  of  bedecking  one’s  self  with  ornament,  which  may  look  pretty,  but 
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are  certainly  out  of  place  and  serve  no  useful  purpose  under  the  circiun- 
stances,  just  as  the  two  extremes,  acid  and  natron,  or  acid  and  alkali,  are 
opposites  and  incongruous.  This  idea  is  suggested  by  the  readings  of 
Ralbag,  Altschul,  Malbim  and  others.  The  translation  would  then  read  as 
follows : 

Just  as  a  pretty,  flimsy,  garment  is  no  protection  against  cold, 

And  just  as  vinegar  and  soda  do  not  go  together 

So  is  the  sound  of  merry  songs  unseemingly  to  the  broken  heart. 

A  fourth  aspect  of  the  influence  of  music  on  the  dejected  and  unhappy 
heart  is  suggested  by  L.  H.  Loewenstein  (Frankfurt  a.  Main,  1837)  and 
is  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  a  very  satisfying  and  appropriate 
one  both  philologically  and  rhetorically,  in  form  and  in  content.  This 
interpretation  translates  the  word  ma-adeh  as  “  putting  on  ”  a  garment 
which  is  both  beautiful  and  protective,  and  stresses  in  the  second  tristich 
not  the  incongruity,  but  rather  the  neutralizing  effect  of  acid  on  alkali,  and 
in  the  third  and  main  clause  proclaims  the  soothing  and  healing  effects 
of  well  chosen  song.  The  lesson  taught  us  is  of  prime  psychosomatic 
interest  and  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

“  As  on  a  frosty  day,  a  beautiful  and  warm  garment, 
brings  cheer  and  warmth  to  the  shivering  body. 

And  as  the  neutralizing  action  of  vinegar  on  soda. 

So  is  a  well  chosen  soothing  song  unto  a  broken  heart. 

This  interpretation  also  agrees  well  with  the  word  for  “  song  ”  found 
in  this  proverb.  Two  words  in  classical  Hebrew  are  used  for  “  song,” 
one  being  shir  and  the  other  zemer.  The  word  zemer  refers  more  to  the 
melody  and  not  the  content  of  a  song,  while  the  root  shir  expresses  more 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  which  the  composer  wishes  to  convey  to  the 
listener.  Victor  Hugo  defined  music  somewhere  as  that  which  we  cannot 
express  adequately  in  words,  and  yet  concerning  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
remain  silent.  In  other  words,  the  song  shir  is  one  in  which,  as  Rabbi 
S.  R.  Hirsch  has  put  it  “  the  melody  is  but  the  vehicle  of  the  spoken  and 
unspoken  words,  and  not  the  converse — as  is  the  case  with  most  opera 
texts — ^the  words  are  fashioned  to  fit  the  tune.”  (Commentary  on  Genesis 
IX,  21  and  XLIII,  11.)  Note  that  the  song  directed  to  soothe  the  unhappy 
heart,  is  shir,  which  appeals  both  to  the  intellect  and  emotions  of  the 
victim  and  not  zemer  or  superficial  melody. 
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IX 

Next  to  the  gastro-intestinal  system,  the  heart  is  probably  most  fre¬ 
quently  swayed  by  the  emotions.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  in  the  Bible 
the  word  heart  is  applied  both  to  the  anatomical  organ  as  well  as  to  the 
mind,  emotions,  and  will  which  are  really  intimately  related;  and  this 
frequent  identification  of  the  organ  with  the  psyche  is  a  valid  one  in  the 
light  of  modem  psychosomatics.  With  this  consideration  in  mind,  some 
of  the  proverbs  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  others,  appear  more  colorful 
and  rhetorically  more  forcible. 

The  modem  slogan  “  Mens  Sana  in  Corpore  Sano  ”  is  of  course  not 
modem  at  all,  for  the  student  of  ancient  history  will  readily  admit,  that 
the  body-mind  dichotomy  is  chiefly  the  product  of  the  “  mechanical  ”  age 
of  science,  when  embryo  experimentalists  believed  or  thought  that  they 
could  express  all  phenomena  of  the  Universe  in  C.  G.S.  Units. 

Certainly,  the  Classical  Hebrew  philosophy  of  life,  as  expressed  in  the 
Torah  or  Pentateuch  is  very  clear  on  the  subject.  The  Rabbis  have  from 
time  immemorial  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  psyche  and  the  soma,  quoting  the  well-known  passage  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy  XXX,  15  and  19.  In  reading  it  we  must  remember  that  the 
couplets  “  life  and  death,”  “  good  and  bad,”  “  blessing  and  curse,”  are 
parallel  and  apposite  phrases,  and  that  the  terms  life  and  death  among  the 
Hebrews  are  applied  both  to  biological  or  somatic  as  well  as  to  psycho¬ 
logical  or  spiritual  life  and  disintegration. 

See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  goodness,  death  and  evil.  (V.  IS) 

I  call  heaven  and  earth  as  witnesses  against  you  this  day,  that  I  have  set  before  you 
life  and  death,  in  order  that  thou  mayest  live,  both  thou  and  thy  seed. 

When  the  pious  Jew,  or  God-fearing  Christian  recites  Prov.  Ill,  22, 
“  And  they  will  be  life  unto  thy  soul,  and  grace  to  thy  throat,”  he  thinks 
of  goodliness  as  being  healthful  both  to  his  soul  and  mind,  as  well  as  to 
his  body. 

With  this  fundamental  concept  of  Biblical  Hebrew  in  mind,  namely  that 
in  its  literature  there  is  no  dichotomy  between  psyche  and  soma,  and  hence 
the  word  lev  or  “  heart  ”  denotes  both  the  physiological  organ  and  the 
psychological  state  of  mind,  emotions,  and  will,  the  reader  will  enjoy 
doubly  the  denotations  and  connotations  of  many  other  verses  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  which  we  merely  quote  here  seriatim  in  their  most 
accurate  English  translation  from  the  original  text. 
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(1)  When  wisdom  entereth  into  thine  heart, 

Then  will  knowledge  be  pleasant  unto  thee.  (Prov.  II,  10) 

(2)  My  son,  forget  not  my  teaching,  and  let 
thy  heart  keep  my  commandments. 

For  length  of  days  and  years  of  life,  and 

peace  will  they  increase  unto  thee.  (Prov.  Ill,  1,  2) 

(3)  Above  all  that  is  to  be  guarded,  take 
care  of  thy  heart,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life.  (Prov.  IV,  23) 

(4)  While  thou  moanest  at  thy  end,  when  thy  flesh 
and  thy  body  are  consumed. 

And  thou  sayest,  “  How  have  I  hated 
instruction,  and  how  hath  my  heart  rejected 
reproof.”  (Prov.  V,  11,  12) 

(5)  Whoso  committeth  adultery  lacketh  heart; 

He  that  is  the  destroyer  of  his  mind  will 
alone  do  this.  (Prov.  VI,  32) 

(6)  On  the  lips  of  the  man  of  understanding  there 
is  found  wisdom. 

But  a  rod  is  for  the  back  of  him  wanting 
sense  lacking  heart.  (Prov.  X,  13) 

(7)  Like  choice  silver  is  the  tongue  of  the  righteous; 

The  heart  of  the  wicked  is  defective.  (Prov.  X,  20) 

(8)  An  abomination  of  the  Lord  arc  those  of  a 
perverse  heart; 

But  His  favor  is  for  those  who  are  unblemished 
in  their  way.  (Prov.  XI,  20) 

(9)  A  man  shall  be  commended  according  to  his  wisdom; 

But  he  that  is  of  a  perverse  heart  shall  be  despised.  (Prov.  XII,  8) 

(10)  He  that  tilleth  his  soil,  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread; 

But  he  that  pursueth  empty  things,  will  get 
(reap)  defective  heart.  (Prov.  XII,  11) 

(11)  A  prudent  man  treasureth  privately  his  knowledge; 

But  the  heart  of  fools  proclaimeth  their  folly.  (Prov.  XII,  23) 

(12)  Also  from  (frivolous)  merriment  will  the  heart  get  pain. 

And  the  sequel  of  such  joys  is  sorrow.  (Prov.  XIV,  13) 

(13)  The  man  with  a  defective  heart  will  be  sated  from  his  own  ways. 

But  the  good  man  is  sustained  by  something  higher.  (Prov.  XIV,  14) 

(14)  A  tranquil  mind  is  the  life  of  the  body, 

But  passion  is  the  rottenness  of  bones.  (Prov.  XIV,  30) 
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(15)  Wisdom  reposeth  in  the  heart  of  him  that  hath 
understanding;  but  that  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
fools  will  be  made  public.  (Prov.  XIV,  33) 

(16)  The  lips  of  the  wise  scatter  and  embellish  knowledge; 

But  the  heart  of  fools  is  unsteady.  (Prov.  XV,  7) 

(17)  A  merry  heart  cheereth  up  the  countenance; 

But  when  the  heart  is  in  pain  the  spirit  is  depressed.  (Prov.  XV,  13) 

(18)  The  heart  of  the  man  of  understanding  seeketh  science  (knowledge) 

But  the  mouth  of  fools  feedeth  on  folly.  (Prov.  XV,  14) 

(19)  Folly  is  joy  to  one  lacking  heart. 

But  a  man  of  understanding  walketh  a  straight  path.  (Prov.  XV,  21) 

(20)  The  heart  of  the  righteous  reflecteth  before  afflicting  itself. 

But  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  sputtereth  evil  things.  (Prov.  XV,  28) 

(21 )  The  light  of  the  eyes  rejoiceth  the  heart, 

And  a  good  report  maketh  the  bones  fat.  (Prov.  XV,  30) 

(22)  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine; 

But  a  broken  spirit,  drieth  the  bone.  (Prov.  XVII,  22) 

(23)  Like  deep  water  is  counsel  in  the  heart  of  man 

But  the  man  of  understanding  will  draw  it  out.  (Prov.  XX,  5) 

(24)  As  a  beautiful  robe  on  a  frosty  day 
As  acid  cuts  natron 

So  is  a  sympathetic  singer  to  a  broken  heart.  (Prov.  XXV,  20) 


X 

A  special  note  must  be  made  on  Proverb  XXI,  4.  This  verse  is  very 
puzzling  as  it  is  rendered  by  the  Authorized  Version,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

An  high  look,  and  a  proud  heart,  and 
the  plowing  of  the  wicked  is  sin.  (A.  V.) 

The  translation  by  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  (1937 
a.  e)  is  equally  obscure: 

A  haughty  look,  and  a  proud  heart — 

The  tillage  of  the  wicked  is  sin. 
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This  translation  is  both  platitudinous  and  obscure.  Toy  in  his  Inter¬ 
national  Commentary  says  the  “  Text  and  sense  are  doubtful.”  and  with 
the  poetic  license  so  characteristic  of  so  called  ”  higher  critics  ”  suggests 
that  the  verse  ”  appears  to  contain  fragments  of  two  couplets  ”  and  forth¬ 
with  proceeds  to  manipulate  both  the  Hebrew  text  and  its  content  to 
satisfy  his  taste,  a  procedure  not  at  all  satisfying  to  the  unbiased  average 
intelligent  reader. 

In  the  face  of  such  unwarranted  liberty  with  the  original  text,  surely 
a  student  of  Psychosomatics  who  is  therewithal  a  specialist  in  Hebrew 
philology  and  acquainted  with  Jewish  Biblical  exegesis  may  be  permitted 
a  more  modem,  lexicographically  sound,  and  medically  correct  reading. 
The  words  re-hab  lev — “  proud  heart  ”  are  incorrectly  translated.  The 
Hebrew  rahab  literally,  means  large  or  wide.  The  phrase  can  therefore 
literally  be  rendered  “  large  heart.”  The  Latin  Vulgate  has,  ‘‘  dilatatio 
cordis,”  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

In  the  second  couplet  the  word  hattath  is  not  a  noun,  but  rather  as 
suggested  by  Loewenstein,  is  an  adjectival  form.  The  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  ungodly  are  in  the  first  place  Pride,  typified  by  ”  haughty 
eyes,”  with  its  concomitants  of  cruelty,  sadism,  injustice;  pride  of  which 
the  poet  Alexander  Pope  wrote. 

In  Pride,  in  reas’ning  Pride,  our  error  lies; 

All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 

Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes. 

Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods.  {Essay  on  Man) 

In  the  second  place.  Materialism,  with  all  its  sordid  concomitants  of 
incontinence,  bestiality,  and  immorality. 

The  first  of  these  warps  and  causes  the  psyche  to  deteriorate ;  the  second 
through  its  excesses  and  dissoluteness  slowly  but  surely  degenerates  the 
heart. 

Hence  the  lesson  of  our  proverb: 

The  haughty  eye  and  the  enlarged  heart. 

Are  the  sinful  tillage  of  the  wicked. 

Another  proverb  deserving  special  comment  is  XIV,  10. 

iv'ps  rna  aS 

The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness; 

And  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  his  joy.  (A.  V.) 
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Every  man’s  heart  knows  its  own  sorrow, 

Hence  when  he  rejoices,  he  has  no  fellowship  with  a  stranger. 

(C  H.  Toy) 

The  force  of  this  couplet  can  perhaps  be  brought  home  by  the  following 
recent  news-item;  released  by  the  Associated  Press: 

New  York  January  21,  1945: 

Russell  W.  Davenport  in  a  speech  at  a  Cooper  Union  Forum  said,  “  I  cannot 
look  upon  the  death  of  Wendell  Willkie  as  a  mere  failure  of  the  physical  heart. 
His  heart  failed ;  yet  the  ancients,  when  they  used  the  word  ‘  heart  ’  had  perhaps 
a  more  profound  concept  than  ours.  For  them,  the  heart  represented  the  volition 
of  man — his  sentient  soul;  when  it  was  broken,  and  a  physical  collapse  could  well 
follow  after.  Wendell  Willkie’s  heart  was  broken  in  this  way.  It  was  broken  by 
his  own  friends.” 

Yes,  the  ancients  certainly  had  a  better  conception  of  the  heart  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  man’s  psychological  personality,  and  it  is  only  now  in  our  day 
that  the  progressive  medical  men  begin  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  so-called  functional  cardiac  neuroses,  and  to  realize  that  such  pro¬ 
longed  nervous  and  psychological  strains  may  lead  to  grave  organic  com¬ 
plications.  It  is  now  under  the  stress  of  global  war  that  we  can  fully 
appreciate  the  value  of  moral  support,  as  King  Solomon  wisely  indited: 

Every  man’s  heart  knows  its  own  sorrow. 

But  when  he  rejoices,  he  has  no  fellowship  with  a  stranger  (who 

had  no  sympathy). 

Equally  elegantly  and  even  more  poignantly  are  the  psychosomatic 
responses  of  the  heart  depicted  by  Proverb  XIII,  12,  which  can  be  fully 
appreciated  only  when  on  reading  it  we  have  our  attention  directed  to 
both  the  psychological  and  the  somatic  connotations  of  that  organ.  This 
is  emphasized  by  the  author’s  choice  of  the  word  “  toheleth,”  (hope  or 
expectation)  which  in  c'^ntrast  to  its  synonym  tiqvah,  implies  a  more 
definite  and  certain  prospect  than  tiqvah. 

:nKa  mnn  tr’n  rvi 

T  T  T-:i“  •  •  *  : 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick; 

But  when  the  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life.  (A.  V.) 

Expectation  long  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick; 

But  a  tree  of  life  is  a  desire  which  is  fulfilled.  (Leeser’s  trans.) 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick; 

But  desire  fulfilled  is  a  tree  of  life.  (J.  P.  L.) 
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XI 

The  augmented  literary  as  well  as  a  practical  value  of  reading  the 
Proverbs  concerning  the  “  heart  ”  just  described,  in  the  light  of  Psychos- 
omatics,  will  remind  the  Biblical  student  of  the  difficult  verse  in  another 
philosophical  treatise  Elcclesiastes  X,  2,  which  can  best  be  understood 
when  examined  in  the  same  fashion. 

091:1  sh 

;  .  .  .  , 

A  wise  man’s  heart  is  at  his  right  hand; 

But  a  fool’s  heart  at  his  left. 

It  will  best  serve  our  purpose  to  quote  verbatim  the  comment  of  A.  L. 
Williams  on  this  verse  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  Edition  of  Ecclesiastes: 

A  paradoxical  statement  of  the  superiority  of  the  wise  over  the  fool.  Not,  of 
course,  that  the  writer  intended  an  anatomical  definition,  but  by  a  paradox  he 
expressed  the  thought  that  a  wise  man’s  purpose  and  intelligence  are  always  on 
the  side  of  the  more  important,  the  more  vigorous,  and  the  more  successful  of  his 
efforts.  Hence  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  common  speech  the  value  of  the 
right  side;  see  Ps.  XVI,  8,  and  CX,  1,  5.  Therefore  when  Rachel  called  her  son 
Ben-Oni  (“The  son  of  my  sorrow”),  Jacob  called  him  Ben-jamin  (“the  son  of 
the  right  hand”).  Further  in  the  Talmud  the  root  means  to  use  a  thing  in  the 
right  way,  and  to  work  out  a  thing  as  typical  of  its  kind.  The  left  is  the  reverse  of 
the  right  and  plainly  means  the  less  important,  the  less  vigorous,  and  the  less 
successful.  In  the  Talmud  the  root  means  to  make  a  wrong  use  of  things.  We 
also  employ  “  sinister  ”  (literally  “  on  the  left  hand  ”)  to  express  what  is  evil  and 
villainous. 


In  the  light  of  modem  Psychosomatic  medicine,  the  ivise  physician,  will 
not  consider  the  heart  of  his  patient  purely  in  its  anatomical  aspect,  as  a 
muscular  pump  located  on  the  left  side  of  the  body.  He  will  also  take  into 
account  its  “  right  hand  ”  aspects — those  neurological,  and  psychological 
factors  which  are  often  “  more  important  ”  than  physical  agencies  alone 
in  the  healthful  management  of  the  case. 
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XII 

In  conclusion  we  shall  present  one  more  Hebrew  proverb  of  great 
interest  to  the  physician,  as  a  wise  dictum  on  both  psychosomatics  and 
psychoanalysis.  It  is  Proverbs  XII,  25. 

TV*  *  VI  TT  I 

aio  laTj 

Heaviness  in  the  heart  of  man  maketh  it  stoop; 

But  a  good  word  maketh  it  glad.  (A.  V.) 

If  there  is  care  in  the  heart  of  man,  let  him  suppress  it; 

And  a  good  word  will  change  it  into  joy.  (Leeser’s  trans.) 

Care  in  the  heart  of  man  boweth  it  down; 

But  a  good  word  maketh  it  glad.  (J.  P.  S.) 

If  there  is  worry  in  the  heart  of  man,  let  one  talk  it  away. 

Yea  a  good  word  will  even  make  it  glad.  (Talmud.  Sarhedin  lOOa.) 

The  different  interpretations  cited  above  are  discussed  by  the  Rabbis  in 
the  Talmud,  and  the  advice  given  is  all  good,  but  varies  with  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Yaskhenah  which  the  A.  V.  renders  as  “  to 
stoop  or  bend.”  One  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from  a 
verbal  root  denoting  to  make  stoop  or  bend  over.  Another  derivation, 
given  by  the  Rabbis  identifies  the  word  with  a  root  containing  the  letter 
samekh  (S)  instead  of  shin  (S),  and  this  word  means  to  put  away  or 
turn  aside.  A  third  construction  advanced  by  the  Talmud  derives  the 
verb  from  still  another  root  meaning  “  to  talk,”  and  in  this  sense,  the 
verse  means  to  talk  it  away,  in  the  sense  of  mental  catharsis.  All  of  these 
interpretations  according  to  the  Rabbis  are  appropriate,  and  the  passage 
affords  a  sound  psychological  advice  the  gist  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Worry  in  the  heart  of  man  will  bend  it  down,  and  if  neglected  or 
protracted  will  palpably  afflict  it.  In  such  a  case  he  should  at  first  endeavor 
to  discard  or  turn  the  care  away.  If  that  much  fails,  then  one  should  talk 
it  out,  and  by  skillful  management,  a  good  word  from  a  friend,  or  doctor 
will  even  make  it  glad. 

XIII 

Enough  citations  from  the  Book  of  Books  have  been  presented  and 
analyzed  to  convince  even  the  most  skeptical  that  many  of  the  Proverbs 
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are  extremely  interesting  in  respect  to  their  psychosomatic  connotations. 
With  the  rapid  advance  in  this  new  branch  of  medicine  which  is  attaining 
a  vital  importance,  greater  interest  will  be  evinced  by  students  of  medical 
history  in  these  ancient  literary  gems.  The  progressive  and  scientifically 
minded  practitioner  is  already  convinced  that  mental  strain  and  emotional 
perturbations  are  often  responsible  for  functional  gastro-intestinal,  cardiac, 
renal,  haemotopietic.  hepatic,  and  other  organic  upsets,  which  when 
neglected  may  give  serious  trouble.  The  etiology  of  infections  and  other 
so-called  organic  diseases  will  undoubtedly  also  be  found  to  be  intimately 
influenced  by  nervous  factors.  Even  most  recently,  two  Russian  pathol¬ 
ogists  have  published  experimental  and  clinical  studies,  pointing  to  the 
vital  part  played  by  such  neurogenic  factors  in  the  experimental  production 
of  pneumonia  (A.  D.  Speransky  and  E.  M.  Ginsburg,  Atner.  Review  of 
Soviet  Medicine,  Oct.,  1944,  pp.  22  and  28). 

An  amazing  and  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Scriptures  even  as  a 
literary  work  of  art,  is  the  fact  that  all  allusions  found  in  it  to  natural 
history  and  phenomena  of  nature — whether  metaphors,  similes,  parables, 
or  allegories — are  correct  both  in  their  literal  as  well  as  figurative  sense. 
This  was  not  always  as  patent  to  our  ancestors  as  it  is  to  us  who  live 
in  this  so-called  “  age  of  science.”  The  classical  Hebrew  Proverbs  which 
we  have  just  examined  are  excellent  examples.  They  contain  no  obscure, 
mystic,  anagogical,  or  catachrestic  metaphors,  but  on  the  contrary',  are 
replete  with  colorful  and  striking  figures  of  speech,  rich  in  poetic  imagery, 
yet  based  on  profound  knowledge  of  nature  and  insight  into  human 
character,  as  is  abundantly  substantiated  by  modem  experimental  and 
clinical  medical  observation. 

The  reawakening  of  interest  on  the  part  of  scientists  as  well  as  medical 
men  in  the  importance  of  Mind-Body  relationships  is  of  course  a  step 
forward  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  humanities  and  religion  in  relation  to  the  abuses  of  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  here  a  few  lines  from  a  recent  article 
on  “  Some  Responsibilities  of  Science  ”  by  a  distinguished  scientist  Dr. 
H.  A.  Spoehr  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Too  many  of  our  graduate  students  in  science  are  suffering  from  a  kind  of 
intellectual  scurvy.  This  is  essentially  a  deficiency  disorder  arising  from' a  re¬ 
stricted  intellectual  diet.  Unfortunately  these  disorders  of  education  are  not  so 
easily  cured  as  is  real  scurvy,  which  may  be  alleviated  by  a  minute  amount  of 
ascorbic  acid.  Habits  of  thought  and  intellectual  outlook  cannot  be  changed  by 
taking  pills.  The  youthful  scars  of  intellectual  malnutrition  are  hard  to  clear  and 
frequently  last  throughout  life.  For  this  reason  it  is  much  better  to  avoid  such 
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intellectual  deficiencies  by  making  use  of  a  well-balanced  educational  diet.  To 
carry  this  anal<^  just  a  little  further,  we  have  learned  that  our  material  nutrition 
is  not  to  be  judged  entirely  by  the  energy  value  of  the  food  consumed,  such  as 
carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins.  The  small  amounts  of  vitamins  which  may 
accompany  these  foods  are  not  measurable  in  terms  of  the  old  concepts  of  caloric 
value.  Similarly,  to  a  youth  aspiring  for  a  scientific  career,  the  benefits  of  the 
study  of  languages,  history,  literature,  and  philosophy  are  not  to  be  measured 
simply  in  terms  of  the  factual  material  acquired.  Beyond  this  there  are  accessory 
vital  factors,  intellectual  outlooks  which  transcend  any  such  narrow  appraisal. 
The  accessory  factors  may  be  regarded  as  the  intellectual  vitamins.  Their  influ- 
erjces  are  far  more  subtile  and  mysterious  than  are  those  that  control  the  growth 
of  a  child  playing  in  the  sunlight.  Yet,  like  this  sunlight,  they  may  determine 
the  stature,  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  mature  man  throughout  his  entire 
life.  (American  Scientist,  1945,  vol.  33,  p.  49.) 

If  such  exalted  thoughts  are  engendered  in  the  mind  of  a  student  of 
ordinary  humanities,  how  much  more  are  they  inherent  in  the  reader  of 
the  Book  of  Books.  Had  modern  man  taken  cognizance  of  these  truths, 
perhaps  the  present  cataclysmic  global  destruction  of  bodies,  minds  and 
souls  would  have  been  avoided.  One  cannot  but  conclude  this  essay  with 
the  dictum  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  philosopher,  Ben  Bag  Bag : 

Delve  in  it  and  delve  in  it  again,  for  the  “  Whole  ”  is  in  it ;  contemplate  things 
from  its  stand-point  continually ;  wax  grey  and  grow  old  over  it,  but  do  not  depart 
from  it,  for  there  is  no  better  rule  of  life  than  this.  (Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  Chap. 
V,  Section  27.) 


JOHN  ALLAN  WYETH 

EMMETT  B.  CARMICHAEL 

The  subject  of  this  essay  was  a  native  Alabamian  and  one  of  those 
southern  practitioners  who  went  to  New  York  and  became  well  known 
through  his  professional  activities.  He  is  probably  even  better  known  for 
his  efforts  in  founding  the  first  post-graduate  medical  school  in  the 
United  States. 

It  was  near  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  river  in  Marshall  County, 
Alabama,  that  John  Allan  Wyeth  was  born  on  May  26,  1845.  His  birth¬ 
place  was  the  Cherokee  Missionary  Station  which  was  founded  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Missionary  Station  was  about  three  miles  from 
Guntersville.  The  building  continued  to  serve  as  a  residence  until  about 
1930  when  it  was  razed.  The  spot  is  now  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  river  since  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  built  the  dam  below 
Guntersville. 

John  Allan  Wyeth  was  descended  from  English,  German,  Scotch  and 
Welsh  ancestors  who  settled  in  America.  A  grandfather  of  each  of  his 
parents  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  for  the  independence  of  the 
Colonies.  The  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  family  in  America  was 
Nicholas  Wyeth,  who  came  over  from  England  in  1630  with  one  of  the 
Winthrop  colonies.  He  settled  and  became  proprietor  of  lands  in  what 
is  now  Cambridge,  Mass.,  about  1640.  Ebenezer  Wyeth  II,  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  John  Allan  was  a  farmer  and  private  in  Captain  Samuel 
Thatcher’s  company  of  Mass.  Militia,  which  attacked  the  British  and 
drove  them  into  Boston  on  the  retreat  from  Lexington  on  April  19, 
1775.  John  Wyeth  (grandfather),  the  tenth  child  and  sixth  son  of  Ebe¬ 
nezer  II,  was  born  at  Cambridge  and  followed  the  printer’s  trade  after 
settling  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  prominent  in  educational 
circles  and  served  as  president  of  the  Harrisburg  Academy. 

Judge  Louis  Weiss  Wyeth  (father  of  John  Allan)  was  the  sixth  child 
and  the  next  to  the  youngest  of  five  brothers.  He  received  a  classical 
education  at  Harrisburg  Academy,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  practice 
and  three  years  later  in  1836  he  settled  in  Marshall  Cotmty,  Alabama 
where  he  became  a  prominent  lawyer.  He  was  elected  County  Judge  in 
1837  and  later  on  served  in  the  state  legislature.  He  married  Euphemia 
Allan,  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  John  Allan,  and  his  wife, 
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Nancy  Hodjge,  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  on  April  9,  1839.  John  Allan 
Wyeth  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  child  of  this  marriage. 

John  Allan  Wyeth  spent  a  rather  uneventful  but  normal  childhood. 
At  five  years  of  age  he  entered  the  common  school  of  the  village  of 
Guntersville  where  his  parents  had  moved  soon  after  his  birth.  The 
school  was  a  one-room  log  cabin  with  a  fireplace  and  a  single  door.  He 
wrote  about  the  long  school  sessions  with  only  a  week’s  vacation  at 
Christmas  and  the  months  of  July  and  August.  He  found  time  to  himt, 
fish,  and  ride  horseback.  His  “  spending  money  ”  was  earned  by  cutting 
wood  in  his  father’s  forest  and  selling  it  to  the  people  in  the  town.  It 
was  with  some  of  this  money  that  he  became  an  early  subscriber  to 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly. 

In  his  fifteenth  year,  John  Allan  passed  the  college  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  and  on  February  1,  1861  matriculated  at  La  Grange  Military 
Academy.  The  institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
as  La  Grange  College  in  1830  and  was  located  in  Franklin  County  (now 
Colbert  Coimty).  The  college  was  a  literary  school  until  1857  when  the 
military  feature  was  introduced.  Young  Wyeth’s  college  career  ended 
in  December,  1861  after  only  one  year  of  training. 

The  state  had  seceded  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  during  his  year  at  college.  Because  some  of  his  friends  had  enlisted, 
young  Wyeth  wanted  to  also.  His  parents  persuaded  him  to  stay  at  home 
because  of  his  small  stature  and  because  they  wished  him  to  work  on  the 
farm.  When  his  father  enlisted  and  went  to  the  front,  John  Allan  planted 
and  tended  10  acres  of  com,  but  by  December,  1862,  he  had  decided  that 
farming  was  not  going  to  be  his  life  work.  Lt.  Frank  Brady  had  been 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  near  Huntsville  and  left  at  Wyeth’s  home  to 
recuperate.  When  Lt.  Brady  recovered,  he  allowed  young  Wyeth  to 
accompany  him  to  see  the  Army.  Orders  had  been  received  to  make  a 
forced  march  into  Kentucky  and  as  John  Allan  was  too  young  to  enlist, 
he  joined  Quirk’s  Scouts  as  an  independent.  The  expedition  lasted  until 
February,  1863,  and  Wyeth  returned  a  much  wiser  youth  and  the  owner 
of  a  captured  horse. 

After  consultation  with  his  parents  John  Allan  decided  to  join  one  of 
the  cavalry  companies  from  his  county.  It  was  Company  I  which  was 
part  of  the  Fourth  Alabama  Cavalry  and  he  enrolled  early  in  April,  1863, 
joining  the  command  then  doing  outpost  duty  near  Eagleville,  Tennessee. 
He  took  part  in  numerous  engagements  and  the  following  serve  to 
illustrate  where  his  command  was  active:  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  June 
27,  1863:  Morris’  Ford,  Elk  River  and  Winchester,  July  2nd:  Chicka- 
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mauga,  September  18-21 :  capture  of  General  Rosecran’s  great  supply 
train  in  Sequatchie  Valley,  October  2,  1863.  John  Allan  was  taken  prisoner 
on  October  4,  1863  and  confined  at  Camp  Morton,  Indiana  until  ex¬ 
changed  in  April,  1865. 

The  arduous  trip  to  the  prison  was  almost  too  much  for  John  Allan. 
During  a  two  day  stay  at  the  Tennessee  State  penitentiary  he  contracted 
a  cold  which  developed  into  pneumonia  a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at 
Camp  Morton.  He  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  sickness  when  he 
became  ill  with  measles.  This  combination  of  illnesses  kept  him  in  the 
hospital  for  the  first  three  months  of  his  prison  life.  In  February,  1865, 
he  was  included  in  a  group  of  five  hundred  “  hopeless  invalids”  that  was 
called  off  parole  to  be  sent  to  the  south. 

Soon  after  arriving  home,  he  became  superintendent  of  a  large  cotton 
plantation  in  Franklin  County,  Alabama,  and  held  the  position  for  eighteen 
months,  but  the  cough  which  developed  after  his  sickness  in  prison  con¬ 
tinued.  He  resigned  his  position  to  seek  a  healthier  environment  in  his 
father’s  new  home  on  Sand  Mountain.  The  next  year  was  spent  out  of 
doors  in  a  new  pursuit,  that  of  buying  and  selling  cattle  and  produce. 

With  one  year  of  college  training  and  five  years  of  mixed  experiences 
including  fifteen  months  of  prison  life,  John  Allan  entered  the  freshman 
medical  class  of  the  University  of  Louisville  in  the  fall  of  1867.  There 
were  no  entrance  examinations,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  were 
a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of  two  college  terms  of  seven 
months  each.  The  curriculum  included  anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology, 
materia  medica,  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  The  teaching  of  most 
of  the  courses  was  largely  didactic,  but  the  anatomy  course  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  good  work  in  the  dissecting  room.  The  teaching  of  obstetrics 
was  entirely  didactic.  Wyeth  did  not  enter  the  ward  of  a  hospital  or 
receive  instruction  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  during  the  two  years’  course. 

.-^t  a  public  commencement  on  March  2,  1869,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  was  conferred  upon  John  Allan  Wyeth.  The  same  month  Dr. 
Wyeth  returned  to  Guntersville  and  opened  an  office.  He  wrote  that 
“it  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  my  first  call  was  obstetrical.”  However,  it 
was  a  normal  delivery  and  his  chief  duties  were  tying  and  cutting  the 
umbilical  cord.  He  was  quite  successful  with  his  first  cases,  but  a  case 
of  diabetes  mellitus  which  progressed  to  a  fatal  termination  was  too  much 
for  him.  Dr.  Wyeth  felt  that  he  was  unfit  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  life,  health  and  happiness  of  those  who  might  be  willing  to  place 
themselves  in  his  care.  He  knew  that  he  needed  clinical  and  laboratory 
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training  under  experienced  teachers,  and  he  decided  to  close  his  office 
and  give  up  his  practice  until  he  could  secure  such  training.  That  night, 
two  months  after  he  had  tacked  up  his  sign,  he  took  it  down  and  made 
plans  to  earn  money  for  post-graduate  study. 

The  major  part  of  the  next  three  years  was  spent  in  Arkansas  where 
Dr.  Wyeth  became  associated  with  a  contractor  who  was  building  a  rail¬ 
road  bridge  at  De  Vail’s  Bluff.  Dr.  Wyeth’s  duties  as  superintendent 
included  the  transportation  of  stone  from  the  quarry  by  boat  and  barge. 
He  served  as  pilot  and  was  in  charge  of  the  steamer  Converse.  He  often 
worked  in  the  quarry  by  the  side  of  his  men  and  became  proficient  at 
cutting  stone  and  sharpening  the  chisels  needed  in  that  profession.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  as  superintendent,  Wyeth  became  associated  with  his 
employer  in  a  contract  to  erect  some  public  buildings  for  Woodruff 
County.  The  county  authorities  and  citizens  were  anxious  to  have  the 
buildings  completed  and  ahead  of  schedule  and  offered  one  thousand 
dollars  bonus  if  they  were  ready  three  months  ahead  of  the  specified  date. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1872,  Wyeth’s  contract  was  finished  and  he  received 
the  bonus  which  with  other  earnings  made  it  possible  for  him  to  resume 
his  medical  studies  in  New  York  City. 

On  arriving  in  New  York,  he  discovered  that  there  were  no  special 
courses  offered  to  graduates  in  medicine.  After  surveying  the  three 
medical  schools  in  New  York  City,  he  selected  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College  and  matriculated  on  October  16,  1872.  He  attended  lectures  in 
medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  and  graduated  on  March  1,  1873  with 
the  ad  eundem  degree.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  dissecting  room 
and  in  the  surgery  clinics.  He  became  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  1873,  and  in  1874  he  was  appointed  prosecutor  to  the  chair  of  anatomy, 
a  post  he  held  until  1878.  In  1875  he  began  the  study  of  pathology  with 
Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway.  Because  of  his  interest  in  both  his  tiew  association 
and  in  the  special  field  of  study  he  joined  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society  which  offered  him  ample  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  leading 
pathologists.  And  he  had  the  honor  of  being  president  of  this  society  for 
two  terms,  1895-1897. 

Professor  Stephen  Smith  in  a  clinic  at  Bellevue  Hospital  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  Syme’s  amputation  at  the  ankle,  there  frequently 
occurred  a  sloughing  of  the  posterior  flap.  Dr.  Wyeth  immediately  set  out 
to  discover  the  cause  and  dissected  eighty-seven  ankle-joints  and  their 
blood  vessels  which  resulted  in  an  “  Essay  upon  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
the  Tibio-tarsal  Region  with  Special  Regard  to  Amputations  at  the  Ankle- 
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joint.”  In  1876  this  essay  won  the  annual  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  Alumni  of  his  new  alma  mater.  At  the  same  time  he  began  his 
study  of  the  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  artery  and  these  included 
investigations  on  the  innominate  and  subclavian  arteries.  These  series  of 
experiments  were  included  in  an  essay  which  was  offered  in  competition 
for  one  of  the  two  prizes  to  be  given  by  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1878.  The  committee  elected  to  divide  the  paper  and  awarded 
Wyeth  both  prizes  as  follows :  first  prize,  ”  The  Surgical  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  of  the  Carotid  Arteries  ”  and  second  prize,  *'  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  of  the  Innominate  and  Subclavian  Arteries.”  In  1877,  he 
was  appointed  visiting  surgeon  to  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  and  in  1880 
he  received  a  similar  appointment  to  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

Wyeth  visited  Europe  in  1878  in  order  to  study  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  the  great  medical  centers  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  He  had  been 
planning  a  new  system  of  medical  education  in  America  and  this  prompted 
him  to  make  the  survey.  So  in  1881  Wyeth  founded  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  the  first  postgraduate  medical 
school  in  America.  He  became  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgeon  in 
Chief  and  later  on  president  of  the  institution. 

Wyeth  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  renowned  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims  in 
1877  and  visited  in  his  Paris  home  the  next  year.  Sims  had  become 
famous  while  practising  at  Montgomery,  Alabama  and  had  known  Wyeth’s 
father  who  as  a  young  man  had  been  in  the  Alabama  Legislature.  The 
warm  friendship  which  developed  continued  until  Sims’  death  in  1883. 

In  1886,  Wyeth  married  Florence  Nightingale  Sims,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Sims  and  three  children  were  bom  to  this  union.  They  arc  Florence  Sims 
Wyeth  (Barnard  College,  1909),  Marion  Sims  Wyeth  (Princeton,  1910), 
and  John  Allan  Wyeth,  Jr.  (Princeton,  1915).  Mrs.  Wyeth  died  in  1915 
but  all  of  the  children  are  living  at  this  writing. 

In  1889  Wyeth  reported  his  work  on  the  “Bloodless  Amputation  at 
the' Shoulder  Joint,”  and  in  1890  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  he  reported  his  studies  on  “  Bloodless  Amputation  at 
the  Hip-Joint.”  These  operations  received  wide  acclaim,  but  he  felt  that 
his  work  on  the  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  artery  would  do  much  more 
good.  Wyeth  was  both  thorough  and  meticulous  in  perfecting  his  various 
operational  techniques.  His  surgical  contributions  were  being  accepted, 
and  he  was  fast  becoming  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  world. 

At  the  1893  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wyeth  was  elected  first  vice-president.  Eight  years  later,  at  the 
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St.  Paul  meeting  of  this  association,  he  was  elected  president.  It  was  at 
this  meeting  that  he  gave  the  “  Oration  on  Surgery.”  He  delivered  the 
presidential  address  at  the  fifty-third  annual  session  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  in  1902. 

Honors  continued  to  come  and  Wyeth  was  elected  President  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1906  to  serve  for  two  years.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  in  1908.  While  serving  the  first  term  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Academy,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  New  York  Southern  Society 
in  1907.  He  was  re-elected  in  1908.  It  was  while  he  was  active  in  the 
Southern  Society  that  he  met  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Virginian  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Princeton  University,  Wyeth  arranged  a  meeting  of  some  promi¬ 
nent  democrats  in  1907  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  Wilson  entering  the 
race  for  President  of  the  United  States,  but  Wilson  declined  at  that 
time.  However,  Wyeth  was  chairman  of  the  Medical  group  of  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  Wilson’s  election  in  1912. 

Wyeth  received  many  other  honors  during  his  long  and  useful  life.  He 
was  president  of  the  Hospital  Alliance  of  Greater  New  York.  He  was 
honored  by  membership  in  the  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Society. 
The  legislature  of  Alabama  gave  Wyeth  and  J.  Marion  Sims  a  vote  of 
appreciation  jointly.  The  University  of  Alabama  conferred  the  honorary 
degree.  Doctor  of  Laws,  on  Wyeth  in  1902  and  in  1909,  the  same  degree 
was  conferred  by  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Wyeth  was  a  man  of  great  vision  and  personal  strength  of  character. 
His  dynamic  personality  not  only  helped  him  in  his  profession  as  a 
surgeon,  but  also  made  it  possible  for  him  to  contribute  to  the  unification 
of  the  northern  and  southern  medical  men.  He  also  played  a  large  role 
in  the  reunion  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  This  became  possible  because  Dr.  Wyeth 
was  elected  president  of  the  former  society  in  the  fall  of  1900.  His  efforts 
to  expand  the  membership  and  his  active  campaign  to  organize  new  county 
societies  and  hold  regular  meetings  at  which  the  most  distinguished  medical 
men  read  papers,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  national 
organization.  They  showed  their  approval  of  his  general  plan  by  electing 
him  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Wyeth  was  a  prolific  writer  and  he  not  only  wrote  papers  about  his 
research,  but  his  literary  efforts  also  included  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
such  as  a  textbook,  biography,  autobiography,  history  and  poetry.  His 
scientific  writings  include  at  least  seventy-five  separate  papers.  Some  of 
his  papers  were  reprinted  in  other  medical  journals,  e.  g.,  one,  ”  The  Value 
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of  Clinical  Microscopy,  Bacteriology  and  Chemistry  in  Surgical  Practice,” 
was  reprinted  in  six  medical  journals  in  America. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  and  surgical  topics  already  referred  to  in 
this  paper,  his  list  of  titles  embrace  a  great  many  subjects  of  which  the 
following  may  serve  as  examples :  sarcomas ;  removal  of  tumor  of  sper¬ 
matic  cord ;  selection  of  anesthetic ;  technique  of  appendectomy ;  fractures 
and  bums;  skin  grafting,  and  surgery  of  bones.  He  wrote  three  books 
and  his  text-book  of  surgery,  general,  operative  and  mechanical  passed 
through  several  editions.  His  autobiography,  IVith  Sabre  and  Scalpel, 
1914.  includes  twelve  of  his  poems.  His  book  on  the  Life  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  1899,  received  wide  acclaim.  He  was 
a  correspondent  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
was  listed  in  the  Roll  of  Correspondents  of  the  Alabama  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  from  1903  to  1922. 

He  contributed  numerous  papers  to  Century  Magazine,  Harper's  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Harper’s  Weekly.  The  papers  were  of  an  historical  nature  or 
pertained  to  some  phase  of  the  Civil  War  as  the  following  titles  attest: 
(1)  “Cold  Cheer  in  Camp  Morton,”  (2)  “General  Wheeler’s  Leap,” 
and  (3)  “The  Capture  of  Colonel  A.  D.  Straight  and  his  Entire 
Command.” 

Dr.  Wyeth  was  six  feet  tall,  had  piercing  blue  eyes,  and  brown  hair. 
He  was  quite  energetic,  but  in  later  years  always  planned  a  rest  period 
during  the  day.  He  rose  early,  wrote,  made  ward  rounds  and  often 
operated  before  having  breakfast  at  home  at  8.00  or  8.30. 

Dr.  Wyeth  married  a  second  time  and  his  second  wife  was  the  former 
Miss  Marguerite  Chalifoux,  dietitian  at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital.  They 
were  married  on  November  15,  1918  at  the  Polyclinic  while  Dr.  Wyeth 
was  a  patient  there  as  a  result  of  a  fractured  ankle  which  he  suffered 
from  an  accidental  fall. 

He  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  on  May  8,  1922,  and  with  him  passed 
one  of  America’s  pioneers,  a  great  surgeon.  He  originated  techniques 
that  have  been  extremely  helpful  in  the  relief  of  human  pain  and  suffering, 
as  well  as  improved  and  devised  corrective  surgical  methods.  A  bronze 
statute  of  Dr.  Wyeth  stands  on  the  capital  groimds  in  Montgomery  at  the 
right  of  the  walk  as  one  faces  the  front  of  the  capital  building. 

One  of  his  personal  friends  wrote  of  him  as  follows :  “  He  was  simple, 
and  gentle  as  a  child,  and  yet  in  his  profession  he  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  anything.” 

Verdery  had  this  to  say :  “  In  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  inspired 
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the  profoundest  confidence.  In  the  sick  room  he  was  like  a  ministering 
angel,  always  bringing  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  hope  and  manifesting 
tenderest  sympathy  for  the  sufferer.  His  surgical  skill  was  as  unerring 
as  the  immutable  law  of  fixed  science.” 

”  His  voice  was  so  gentle  and  sweetly  modulated  that  he  seemed  always 
to  speak  out  of  a  well-spring  of  love.  ...  It  was  Wyeth’s  true  greatness 
rather  than  any  particular  thing  that  he  did  that  made  him  a  moral 
force  in  the  world.  His  creed  made  integrity  its  cornerstone,  and  kindness 
its  inspiration.” 

Wrightman  wrote  ”  Dr.  Wyeth  filled  a  most  responsible  position  in  the 
development  of  medical  thought  in  America.  His  methods  at  times  may 
have  angered  many  who  disagreed  with  him,  but  he  only  wore  the  garment 
of  human  error,  which  is  common  to  all  of  us.  In  his  passing  the  medical 
profession  can  well  afford  to  study  the  elements  of  his  success,  his  ideals, 
his  concentration  on  those  ideals,  and  an  optimism  which  brooked  no 
failure.” 
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AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  DANIEL  DRAKE  TO  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 
IN  NEW  YORK 

ESTELLE  BRODMAN 

Much  has  been  written  about  Daniel  Drake  and  his  relation  to  Tran¬ 
sylvania  University,  where  he  first  taught,  and  to  which  he  returned  no 
less  than  twice  after  severing  his  connection  with  it  in  1817.  In  Mans¬ 
field’s  Memoirs  of  Daniel  Drake  there  appears  the  following  statement 
about  the  first  faculty  of  the  Transylvania  University  Medical  School 
(1817):* 

On  his  (Drake’s)  arrival  there,  one  of  those  strange  difficulties  occurred,  which 
happen  only  in  the  medical  profession.  One  of  the  four  or  five  professors  appointed 
had  not  received  a  regular  medical  diploma.  Two  of  the  professors  immediately 
took  the  ground  that  they  could  not  associate  with  him  as  a  teacher  without  such 
degree!  Notwithstanding  he  must  have  had  a  decided  reputation  to  have  been 
appointed,  and  notwithstanding  the  trustees  had  endorsed  that  reputation,  and  con¬ 
sidered  him  of  sufficient  skill  to  teach  others,  yet  his  colleagues  took  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  exclude  him  by  a  punctilio !  Dr.  Drake  seems  to  have  been  in  favor  of 
his  reception,  and  accordingly  the  professor  was  received  with  a  sort  of  protest 
against  such  irregularity. 


^  Mansfield,  Edward  D.  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  sennees  of  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D., 
physician,  professor  and  author,  vuith  notices  of  the  early  settlement  of  Cincinnati  and 
some  of  its  pioneer  citizens.  Cincinnati,  Applegate,  1855,  p.  126-127. 

The  facts  of  Drake’s  life  have  been  reported  in  many  places.  (See  especially  Mansfield, 
Juettner,  Kelly,  and  Barrage,  Gross,  Peter,  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  as 
well  as  the  items  listed  under  Drake’s  name  in  the  various  series  of  the  Index-Catalog). 

Daniel  Drake,  1785-1852,  was  bom  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  but  was  taken  to  a  pioneer 
settlement  in  Kentucky  soon  after  birth.  In  1800,  after  only  a  common-school  educaticxi, 
he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  study  under  Dr.  William  Goforth,  a  physician  of  considerable 
education  and  social  standing.  After  four  years  of  apprenticeship  with  Dr.  Goforth,  Drake 
was  given  a  hand-written  diploma  (the  first  to  be  granted  in  the  west),  and  set  up  in 
practice  as  a  partner  to  Dr.  Goforth. 

The  next  year  (1805-6)  Drake  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  to  study  at  the  University 
there;  then  returned  to  Cincirmati  to  practice  and  keep  a  drug  store.  In  1815-16  he  again 
went  to  Philadelphia  for  study  and  finally  received  his  M.  D.  degree  from  that  institution 
in  1816.  In  1817  Drake  was  offered  the  position  of  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
medical  botany  at  the  newly  founded  Transylvania  University  Medical  School  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.  Though  Drake  remained  there  only  one  year,  he  evidently  found  medical  teach¬ 
ing  to  his  liking,  for  after  that  he  held  no  less  than  nine  professorships  in  six  different 
medical  colleges.  Daniel  Drake’s  fame  rests  on  his  work  as  a  medical  teacher  in  a  pioneer 
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Nowhere  in  Mansfield  nor  in  Juettner  *  nor  in  Gross  *  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  name  of  this  professor  who  lacked  a  diploma.  Recently, 
in  a  search  of  the  archives  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  University,  there  was  uncovered  a  letter  from  Daniel  Drake  to 
David  Hosack,*  dated  December  31,  1817,  which  throws  light  on  this 
whole  problem.  Daniel  Drake's  letter  is  given  below: 

Lexington  Ken.  Dec.  31st  1817. 

Dear  Sir: 

You  have  not  perhaps  forgotten,  that  in  the  Spring  of  1816  I  held  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  you  on  the  subject  of  graduating  in  your  school.*  This,  as  you  had  made 
the  way  so  clear,  I  should  have  done,  had  not  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  I  was  about  to  set  out  for  your  city,  granted  to  the  Faculty  a 
Mandamus  for  holding  a  special  commencement,  when  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  me.  The  disposition  which  you  at  that  time  manifested  was  so 
liberal  and  obliging,  that  I  am  now  induced  to  apply  to  you  on  behalf  of  one  of  my 
friends.  His  name  is  William  H.  Richardson,  and  his  case  I  will  endeavour  to 
state  with  sufficient  clearness  to  enable  you  to  understand  it. — 

In  the  year  1815  the  Trustees  of  the  Transylvania  University  at  this  place, 
established  by  resolution  a  Medical  College.  They  created  a  number  of  professor¬ 
ships,  and  unanimously  gave  to  Dr.  Richardson  the  professorship  of  Obstetrics  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  Against  this  appointment  no  objections 


society  and  on  his  famous  book:  A  systematic  treatise  on  the  principal  diseases  of  the 
interior  valley  of  North  America  .  .  .  Cincinnati,  Smith,  1850,  the  first  great  work  on 
endemic  diseases  of  the  United  States. 

'Juettner,  Otto.  .  .  .  Daniel  Drake  and  his  followers;  historical  and  biographical 
sketches  .  .  .  Cincinnati,  Harvey  Pub.  Co.  Icl909]. 

'Gross,  Samuel  D.  Lives  of  eminent  American  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Philadelphia,  Lindsay,  1861,  p.  614-662. 

‘  David  Hosack,  1769-1835,  studied  in  N.  Y.,  and  later  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
received  his  M.  D.  degree  in  1791.  In  1792  and  1793  he  studied  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
but  returned  to  practice  in  N,  Y,  He  became  professor  of  botany  at  Columbia  College  in 
1795,  and  later  a  partner  in  the  medical  practice  of  Samuel  Bard.  In  1807  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  surgery  and  midwifery  at  the  new  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York,  and  continued  at  that  institution  until  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1826.  One 
of  his  great  contributions  to  science  was  his  founding  of  the  Elgin  Botanic  Gardens,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Rockefeller  Center,  which  was  in  its  time  the  finest  botanical 
garden  in  the  United  States.  For  further  information  on  Hosack,  consult  Gross,  op.  cit. 
p.  [2891-337. 

*  During  Daniel  Drake’s  second  year  of  study  at  the  University  of  Peimsylvania  Medical 
School,  he  and  his  wife  went  to  West  Point  to  visit  friends.  There  Mrs.  Drake  became 
ill,  and  Drake’s  return  to  Philadelphia  was  considerably  delayed.  By  the  time  he  arrived, 
the  spring  session  of  the  College  was  over  and  the  Commencement  had  already  been  held. 
There  was  some  talk  of  not  granting  him  a  diploma,  and  evidently  Drake  made  plan* 
to  obtain  a  diploma  from  another  college.  However,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
finally  relented,  and  Drake  was  awarded  his  diploma  at  a  special  “  Commencement.”  See 
Mansfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  114-115. 
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were  made  at  this  time  by  any  of  the  other  professors,  but  before  the  College 
commenced  its  operations  one  of  them  from  feelings  of  private  animosity,  started 
the  objection  that  Dr.  Richardson  was  not  a  graduate.  This  is  the  facL  Out  of 
the  five  professors  one  united  with  him  who  made  the  objections,  and  the  other 
two,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  myself,  attached  ourselves  to  the  interests 
of  Dr.  R.  We  proposed  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  should,  (as  no  doubt  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements  existed)  confer  upon  him  the  desired  degree.  This 
they  resolved  to  do,  but  the  two  professors  above  alluded  to  (both  of  whom  were 
personal  enemies  of  Dr.  R.)  made  such  strong  objections  that  the  execution  of 
the  resolution  was  suspended.  To  get  clear  of  all  the  difficulty  and  terminate  the 
convulsions  of  our  infant  Institution,  I  have  advised  my  friend  to  turn  his  attention 
towards  your  University,  and  now  address  you  to  enquire  your  opinion  whether  it 
will  be  practicable  for  him  to  obtain  an  honorary  degree  from  its  Regents? 

In  the  winter  of  1805-6  Dr.  R.  was  a  class  mate  of  mine  in  Philadelphia  and 
was  justly  r^arded  as  a  young  gentleman  of  much  merit.  He  had  previously  read 
medicine  in  this  place  with  one  of  its  most  eminent  physicians.  After  his  returned 
[sic]  he  commenced  to  practice  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  where  he  soon 
acquired  such  reputation,  that  in  1812  he  removed  hither,  and  immediately  succeeded 
to  an  extensive  business,  being  able  to  number  among  his  patrons  a  great  many 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  gentlemen  of  this  place  and  its  vicinity.  We  are 
this  winter  delivering  our  first  courses  in  the  New  College,  and  his  class  is 
respectable  and  well  satisfied  with  his  lectures,  which  are  in  my  opinion  worthy 
of  the  institution  to  which  he  belongs.  His  moral  character  is  unexceptionable, 
and  his  social  relations  are  with  the  most  distinguished  people  of  the  State.  The 
whole  of  which  can  be  certified  to  the  Regents  of  your  University  by  persons  in 
whom  I  am  persuaded  to  place  entire  confidence. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  suggest  one  or  two  advantages  that  will  result  to 
your  institution  should  my  friend  receive  a  Diploma  thro’  its  agency.  If  the  experi¬ 
ment  which  we  are  now  making  should  prove  unsuccessful  all  the  private  pupils 
of  this  gentleman  (now  four  in  number)  would  hereafter  be  advised  by  him  to 
visit  your  rising  school.  Should  on  the  other  hand  our  efforts  be  availing,  this 
would  only,  for  many  years,  be  a  place  of  preparation,  as  it  respects  all  the  young 
men  who  have  funds  enough  to  enable  them  to  visit  a  distant  College;  and  every 
one  that  he  could  influence  in  this  respect  he  would  of  course  feel  himself  bound 
in  honor,  to  direct  to  New  York.  You  would  thus  I  conceive  my  Dr  sirs  at  once 
benifit  [sic]  your  own  respectable  institution  and  confer  a  favour  on  another, 
which  without  becoming  a  rival  may  contribute  hereafter  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  the  improvement  of  our  common  profession. 

Be  so  good  my  dear  sir  as  to  return  me  an  answer  to  this  proposition  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 

Very  obedt.  Servt 
Dan.  Drake  M.  D. 

Prof.  Mat.  Med.  &  Bot  Tr.  Un. 

David  Hosack  M.  D. 

We  are  not  told  in  this  letter  who  the  professors  were  who  objected  to 
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Dr.  Richardson,  except  that  the  professor  of  chemistry  sided  with  Drake 
in  favor  of  Richardson.  In  1816/17,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  University  consisted  of :  * 

James  Blythe,  professor  of  chemistry 

Daniel  Drake,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  botany ' 

Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
James  Overton,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
William  H.  Richardson,  professor  of  obstetrics. 

From  Drake’s  words  we  must  conclude  that  the  faculty  was  split  as 
follows:  Drake  and  Blythe  for  Richardson  and  Dudley  and  Overton 
opposed  to  him. 

The  only  account  of  Overton  is  a  short  one  in  Peter,^  and  the  interested 
reader  is  referred  to  it  for  such  details  of  his  life  as  we  possess. 

Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  1785-1870,  studied  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1804/5  and  1805/6.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  a  class¬ 
mate  of  both  Drake  and  Richardson,  neither  of  whom  was  studying  for 
his  degree  at  the  time.  (Drake  returned  to  take  his  degree  in  1815/16, 
but  apparently  Richardson  never  obtained  his.)  After  a  few  years  of 
private  practice,  Dudley  decided  he  required  further  study.  He  went  to 
Europe  for  four  years  and  studied  in  Spain,  France,  and  England  under 
Larrey,  Abernathy  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1814  as  the 
outstanding  surgeon  of  his  vicinity.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  be 
offered  the  post  of  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Transylvania 
University  when  that  school  reorganized  its  medical  faculty,  and  it  was 
Dudley’s  personal  fame  thruout  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  professorship 
there  which  helped  attract  so  many  students. 

Many  tales  are  told  of  Dr.  Dudley’s  hot  temper.  Probably  the  most 
famous  concerns  the  duel  between  Dr.  Dudley  and  the  same  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  mentioned  here.  Juettner  *  repeats  and  denies  the  famous  story  that 
Drake  was  Dudley’s  real  antagonist,  but  that  at  the  last  moment  Drake 
refused  to  fight,  whereupon  Richardson  took  his  place.  This  is  the  same 
story  mentioned  by  Packard.*  Schachner  **  says : 

*  Norwood,  William  Frederick.  Medical  education  in  the  United  States  before  the 
Civil  War  .  .  .  Phila.,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1944,  p.  290. 

’  Peter,  Robert  History  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University.  Filson 
club  publications  no.  20,  1905,  p.  28. 

•Juettner,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

•Packard,  Francis  R.  History  of  Medicine  in  the  United  States,  N. Y.,  Hoeber,  1931, 
p.  479-480. 

'*  Kelley,  Howard  A.,  and  Burrage,  Walter  L.  American  medical  biographies.  Balti¬ 
more,  Norman,  Remington  Co.,  1920,  p.  339. 
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After  the  reorganization  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Transylvania  University 
in  1817,  friction  arose  between  members  of  the  faculty.  A  duel  resulted  .  .  . 

Norwood has  this  to  say  of  the  duel : 

The  year  was  livened  up  by  a  duel  between  Drs.  Dudley  and  Richardson,  in  which 
Richardson  received  a  serious  wound  which  would  have  been  fatal  had  not  Dudley 
immediately  applied  first  aid. 

Peter  insists  the  quarrel  was  originally  between  Dudley  and  Drake 
“  in  relation  to  the  resignation  of  the  latter  and  some  matters  connected 
with  a  postmortem  examination  of  an  Irishman,”  and  says  pamphlets  were 
first  resorted  to,  then  the  duel.  But  undoubtedly  past  friction  had  helped 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 

All  writers  agree,  however,  that  Richardson  was  shot  in  the  thigh  or 
groin  and  that  only  prompt  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  by  Dudley — by 
digital  compression,  according  to  Schachner,  by  ligature  of  the  femoral 
artery,  according  to  Juettner,  by  both,  according  to  Peter — saved  Richard¬ 
son's  life.  Thereupon  the  erstwhile  opponents  became  fast  friends. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Daniel  Drake  wrote  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  New  York  in  his  friend’s  behalf.  His  letter  to  Hosack 
is  dated  December  31,  1817;  but  it  was  not  until  March  17,  1819,  after 
Drake  had  already  left  Transylvania  University  and  when  Dudley  and 
Richardson  were  already  “  fast  friends,”  that  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  did  anything  about  the  matter.  The  cause  for  the  delay  is 
unknown. 

According  to  the  charter  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York,  the  College  could  not  confer  degrees.  It  merely  recom¬ 
mended  the  names  of  candidates  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  a  body  appointed  by  the  Legislature;  and  it  was  the 
Regents  who  actually  conferred  the  degrees.  This  peculiar  state  of  affairs 
lasted  until  the  1860’s,  when  the  College  became  the  Medical  Department 
of  Columbia  College,  and  a  new  charter  was  granted. 

On  March  17,  1819  the  minutes  of  the  College  record: 

At  an  extra  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  held  at  the  College  on 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1819;  present.  Dr.  Benj.  DeWitt,  V.  P.  prest.  pro  temp.; 
Dr.  Hosack,  Dr.  Macnevan,  Dr.  Mitchill,  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Hammersley,  Dr.  Jacques, 
Dr.  Francis  .  .  .  Resolved  that  this  Board  also  recommend  to  the  Regents  William 
H.  Richardson,  Professor  in  Transylvania  University  (Kentucky)  as  a  person 
worthy  to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 


**  Norwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  290. 


“  Peter,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 
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The  next  day,  on  March  18,  1819,  the  Trustees  again  met  and  drew 
up  the  official  list  of  recommended  candidates  for  the  Regents : 

At  an  extra  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  held  at  the  College  on 
Thursday,  March  18,  1819,  Present,  Dr,  DeWitt,  V.  P.  president  pro  temp.,  Dr. 
Hosack,  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Macnevan,  Dr.  Mitchill,  Dr.  Jacques,  Dr.  Francis  .  .  . 
Resolved  that  William  H.  Richardson,  Professor  in  Transylvania  University  .  .  . 
be  also  recommended  as  fit  persons  to  receive  the  honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Resolved  that  the  seal  of  the  College  be  affixed  to  the  preceding  recom¬ 
mendations.  By  order  of  the  College  .  .  . 

On  April  1,  1819,  the  Regents  granted  the  degrees  requested.  According 
to  their  minutes : 

A  communication  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of 
New  York  .  .  .  recommending  the  following  persons  for  the  Honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  viz  .  .  .  William  H.  Richardson,  Professor  in  Transylvania 
University  .  .  .  was  read  and  after  some  time  spent  thereon  it  was  resolved  that 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  be  granted  to  each  of  the  said  candidates  and 
that  Diplomas  therefore  be  issued,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  University,  and 
signed  by  the  Chancellor. 

And  finally,  on  April  6,  1819,  the  degree  was  conferred  at  the  Annual 
Commencement  of  the  College  “ 

Annual  Medical  Commencement  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  .  .  . 
On  Tuesday  last,  the  6th  of  April,  1819  .  .  .  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
this  University  was  also  conferred  on  ,  .  .  William  H.  Richardson,  professor 
of  obstetrics,  in  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky. 


**  N.  y.  Evening  Post,  April  8,  1819. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

EX  LIBRIS  MEDICORUM  ♦ 

A  ‘  Dramatis  Personae  ’  of  Medical  History 
RICHARD  M.  McKEAN 

1 

We  meet,  my  friends,  to  tread  with  feet  inquiring 
The  pathways  cleared  by  many  gone  before ; 
Sigerist,  Osier,  Welch  and  Garrison, 

By  Packard,  Sudhoff,  Singer, — many  more: 

Some  little  part,  which  most  intrigues  his  mind. 

Each  paints  against  the  backdrop  of  the  past ; 

And  groping,  year  by  year,  we  come  to  find 
Ourselves  a  little  wiser  at  the  last. 

2 

We  view  our  craft,  its  birthright  somewhat  clouded, 
Its  source  conjectured  even  to  this  day. 

Did  Imhotep,  in  Egypt  bom  and  bred. 

Give  us  a  sire  of  tmly  mortal  clay? 

Or  one  of  godly  rank, — grave  Aesculapius, — 
Nurtured  in  wisdom  at  old  Chiron’s  hand; 

Son  of  Apollo, — ^host  of  his  secrets; — 

Is  he  the  patron  father  of  our  band? 

3 

Whether  we  hailed  from  Egypt  or  from  Greece ; 
Whether  we  came  from  mortal  fount  or  no ; 
Whether  the  deepening  twilight  of  the  gods 
Left  this  small  seedling  in  its  afterglow ; 

When  we  but  turn  from  mythdom’s  eerie  shadows. 
And  search  the  lines  on  history’s  pages  o’er. 

Then  we  shall  find  that  medicine’s  first  flowering 
Reached  early  bloom  on  ancient  Cos’  shore. 

*  Given  before  the  Detroit  Medical  History  Qub. 
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4 

Hippocrates  there  gave  the  art  of  healing 
Its  start  from  out  the  blue  Aegean  sea, — 

Five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era 
Dawned  in  a  little  town  in  Galilee, — 

Fashioned  the  thoughts  of  every  generation. 
Controls,  in  truth,  our  actions  to  this  day ; 

Stands,  in  our  minds,  as  the  ideal  physician 
Who  practised  his  art  in  the  perfect  way. 

5 

Galen,  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus 

Left  plain  their  marks  while  noble  Rome  held  sway 

But  when  the  Caesars’  far  flung  empire  fell. 

The  ‘  seven  sacred  hills  ’  had  had  their  day, 

Then  Medicine  with  all  its  learned  sisters, 

Sought  succor  on  fair  Araby’s  cordial  strand. 

Where  Rhazes,  then  the  brilliant  Avicenna, 

Brought  fame  to  our  profession  and  their  land. 

6 

But  after  they,  in  true  galenic  fashion, 
Amalgamized  all  knowledge  gone  before, 

A  half  millennium  of  darkness  fell 
And  science’s  fruit  seemed  rotted  to  the  core: — 
But  still  the  core  remained  and  from  its  seeds. 
When  shone  the  sun  of  later,  wiser  days. 

There  sprouted  forth  fresh  genius,  new  ideas. 

To  plot  the  course  toward  brighter,  better  ways. 

7 

For  with  the  work  of  Gutenberg  and  Jensen, 

The  old  hand-written  manuscript  was  thru ; 

The  printed  word  diffused  thruout  all  lands. 

And  learning  was  no  longer  for  the  few; 

Then  with  this  Renaissance  came  Fracastoro, 

And  vain,  bombastic  Paracelsus  too; 

Vesalius  had  reft  the  bonds  of  Galen, 

And  brought  anatomy  toward  our  modem  view. 
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8 

In  France  appeared  a  famed  contemporary, 

Ambroise  Parc, — from  barber  ’prentice  start, — 

To  put  Vesalian  views  to  useful  ends. 

And  lay  the  cornerstone  of  surgery’s  art; 

When  full  of  years  and  fame,  he  went  to  rest, — 

From  Padua,  fair  ‘  Nursery  of  the  Arts’, 

There  came  upon  our  somewhat  crowded  scene 
Two  more  to  play  their  epoch-making  parts. 

9 

Sanctorius  and  Harvey,  lustrous  twain. 

There  gave  to  physiology  its  start: 

With  one.  Metabolism  had  its  birth. 

The  while  the  random  vagaries  of  the  heart, — 

The  ‘  whys  and  wheres  ’  of  circulation’s  bent, — 
Intrigued  the  other;  and  his  arduous  quest 
Painted  his  name  in  rubric  lettering. 

Among  that  group  whose  works  have  stood  time’s  test. 

10 

Some  decades  passed,  but  still  in  Padua. 

Morgagni  from  the  dead-house  did  descry 
That  symptoms  hung  not  vaguely  in  mid-air. 

But  linked  themselves  with  organs  gone  awry; — 
Then  Leyden  took  the  stage,  and  Boerhaave  there. 
With  half  of  Europe’s  doctors  in  his  train. 

Taught  brilliant  bedside  medicine,  and  gave 
The  world  Van  Swieten,  Haller  and  de  Haen. 

11 

The  Hunters,  Will  and  John,  next  trod  our  boards 
To  add  substantial  tithe  to  knowledge’s  store ; 

And  Jenner  followed  in  their  wake  to  give 
Life-saving  use  to  cowpox  ulc’rous  core. — 

Then  came  the  setting  of  a  century’s  sxm ; 

But  e’er  the  eighteen  hundreds’  course  was  run. 

And  time  wrote  ‘  salve  ’  at  its  pages’  end. 

Full  many  of  life’s  riddles  were  undone. 
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12 

The  fifty  years  to  come  were  chiefly  clinical, 

For  in  the  main,  they  classified  disease. 

Offered  new  concepts  nosological, — 

But  someone  had  to  furnish  first  the  keys; 

And  in  the  role  of  locksmith,  Corvisart 
Brought  back  percussion  into  view  again, — 

The  art  that  Auenbrugger  vainly  sought 
In  other  years  to  bring  to  other  men. 

13 

Laennec,  his  pupil,  further  cleared  the  way. 

With  auscultation  as  his  gift  to  man, — 

Before  the  dread  disease  he  studied  most 
Wrote  ‘  finis  ’  to  the  work  he  but  began. 

The  Dublin  school, — Graves,  Stokes  and  Corrigan — 
(When  by  these  first  the  spading  work  was  done), — 
Took  up  the  torch,  and  with  them  ably  worked 
Those  ‘  men  of  Guy’s  ’ — Bright,  Hodgkin,  Addison. 

14 

Nursed  by  the  skill  of  Pasteur  and  of  Koch, 
Bacteriology  then  had  its  birth ; 

And  on  its  heels,  through  Lister’s  ardent  toil. 

Asepsis  added  to  the  surgeon’s  worth. 

Bernard  had  furthered  physiology. 

And  chemistry  had  seen  the  baton  passed 
From  famed  Lavoisier’s  ill-fated  hands 
To  Liebig  and  a  noted  Teuton  cast. 

15 

Nothing’s  been  said  of  those  who  carried  on 
In  this  new  land  across  the  storm-tossed  seas ; 

And  yet  we  had  our  Drake  and  Waterhouse, 

Beaumont,  McDowell,  and  others  such  as  these; 

But  we  were  young,  uncouth,  and  circumstance 
Made  us  quench  other wheres  our  knowledge’s  thirst, 
Tho’  present  trend, — and  future  too,  I  think, — 

Will  find  this  situation  quite  reversed. 
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Now  far  too  long  this  rambling  lyric’s  stretched; 
Much  have  I  mentioned  that  you  know  too  well; 
Yet  there  are  many  well  deserving  note 
Whose  names  and  work,  time  would  not  let  me  tell. 
A  precious  few  live  now  whom  future  years 
Will  list  among  the  great  ones  of  their  past ; 
Living  their  lives  and  all  unconsciously 
Garbing  themselves  for  Time’s  ‘  Immortal  Cast’ 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 
CONSTITUENT  SOCIETIES 

Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

During  the  academic  year  1945-1946,  the  following  elective  courses  will  be 
offered : 

Introductory  and  General  Courses 

1.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin.  Sept.  10-Nov.  3, 
Tu.,  Th.,  4-5. 

An  introductory  course,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  with  bibliographic 
demonstrations,  chiefly  for  first  year  students. 

2.  Use  of  the  Library  and  Methods  of  Medical  History.  Dr.  OwsEi  Temkin. 
Sept.  lO-Oct.  20,  Tu.,  Th.,  3-4. 

The  practical  aspects  of  the  resources  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library;  study 
of  the  various  types  of  periodicals,  indexes  and  other  reference  material; 
discussion  of  literary  and  bibliographic  problems  in  medicine,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  historical  approach. 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  Terminology  in  Modern  Medicine.  Dr.  Ludwig  EdElstein. 
Sept.  10-Nov.  3.  Four  lectures.  Hours  to  be  announced. 

The  purpose  of  these  lectures  is  to  evaluate  the  inheritance  of  ancient  termin- 
ology  preserved  in  the  modern  scientific  vocabulary,  to  study  the  laws  of  its 
coinage,  and  to  survey  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  concepts  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  modern  medicine. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  American  Medicine.  Miss  Genevieve  Miller. 
Nov.  5-Jan.  9,  Th.,  5-6. 

A  lecture  course,  illustrated  with  slides  and  books,  which  will  trace  the 
development  of  American  medicine  from  the  early  settlement  of  America  to 
the  present  time. 

Seminar  in  the  History  of  Medicine 

5.  The  Historical  Approach  to  Medicine.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist.  Nov.  5-Jan.  9. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

A  seminar  course  open  to  a  limited  number  of  students. 

6.  History  of  Greek  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Dr.  Ludwig  Edelstein.  Nov.  5- 
Jan.  9.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  were  scientifically  more  advanced  than  any  other 
branches  of  ancient  medicine  and  had  a  far  reaching  influence  on  the  later 
development  of  medicine  and  science.  In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  study  the 
most  significant  phases  of  anatomical  and  physiological  research  from  Hippo¬ 
crates  to  Galen. 

7.  American  and  British  Physiology  in  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century.  Dr. 
Owsei  Temkin.  Jan.  10-Mar.  7.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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This  course  will  discuss  the  contributions  of  American  and  British  physi¬ 
ologists  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  their  social  and  philo¬ 
sophical  background. 

8.  Tropical  Diseases  in  Historical  Perspective.  Dr.  OwsEi  Temkin.  May  15- 
July  11,  1946.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

A  discussion  of  the  history  of  some  major  tropical  diseases. 

Seminar  in  the  Sociology  of  Medicine 

9.  Problems  of  the  Sociology  and  Economics  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Henry  E. 
SiGERisT.  Jan.  10-May  14,  Tu.,  7-8.30  p.  m. 

A  seminar  course  in  which  current  legislation,  surveys  and  plans  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad  will  be  studied. 

Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine 

10.  The  Main  Systems  of  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Dr.  Ludwig  Edelstein. 
Sept.  10-Mar.  7,  three  quarters.  Fri.,  5-6.  Hours  can  be  changed. 

The  relation  between  scientific  theory  and  philosophical  thought  lately  has 
become  an  issue  of  primary  importance.  With  this  situation  in  mind,  this 
course  is  intended  as  an  introductory  survey  of  the  main  systems  of  contem¬ 
porary  philosophy,  with  special  emphasis  on  American  philosophy. 


NATIONAL  NEWS 

Benjamin  Rush  Letters. 

Dr.  Lyman  H.  Butterfield  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
making  an  inventory  of  the  published  and  unpublished  letters  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  (1745-1813)  in  preparation  for  an  edition  of  his  letters.  His  work  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  grant  from  the  Penrose  Fund  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Dr.  Butterfield  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  library  and  individual  collections 
containing  letters  from  or  to  Rush  be  brought  to  his  attention. 


Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  course  “  Interpretations  of  Medical  History  ”  is  presented  each  year  to  the 
first  year  class  at  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Shryock  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Leaman,  Jr.  The  program  for  this  year  is  as  follows: 


Sept. 

19 

Sept. 

26 

Oct. 

3. 

Oct. 

10 

Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

24 

Oct. 

31 

Primitive  and  Ancient  Medicine;  Greek  Medicine 
Greek  Medicine  (First  Objective  Science) 

Medieval  Medicine  (Decadence  of  Greek  Medicine  and  Reversion 
to  Magic  and  Theology) 

The  Renaissance  (Revival  of  Greek  Medicine) 

The  Seventeenth  Century  (New  Attitudes  and  Methods  in 
Science) 

The  Eighteenth  Century  (Medicine  Lags) 

The  Nineteenth  Century  (Emergence  of  Modem  Medicine)  1800- 
1860 
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Nov.  7  The  Nineteenth  Century  (Achievements  and  Limitations  of  the 
New  Etiolr^  and  Therapy) 

Nov.  14  The  Twentieth  Century  (Recent  Trends) 

Nov.  21  The  Twentieth  Century  (New  Problems  and  Approaches) 

Nov.  28  American  Medicine  (Prior  to  the  Civil  War) 

Dec.  5  American  Medicine  (Since  the  Civil  War) 

Dec.  12  American  Medicine  (Public  Relations) 

These  lectures,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  October  17th,  will  be  held  at  the 
Collie,  Henry  Avenue  and  Abbottsford  Road,  from  12  to  1  p.  m.  on  the  dates 
specified.  The  lecture  of  October  17  will  be  given  at  the  College  of  Physicians, 
19  South  22nd  St.,  Philadelphia.  Members  of  the  faculty  and  staff,  as  well  as  other 
physicians  who  may  be  interested,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


NEWS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA 

.Argentina 

At  the  end  of  last  year  we  received  the  joyful  news  that  the  publication  of 
Aldo  Midi’s  Archeion,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  periodicals  in  the  field 
of  the  history  of  science,  was  going  to  be  resumed.  It  had  been  brutally  interrupted 
by  the  fascist  regime  that  devastates  that  country.  Now  we  are  informed  by  the 
publisher  that  the  journal  will  not  be  published  and  subscriptions  are  being  refunded. 

Venezuela 

The  Education  Bill  of  1940  has  created  chairs  of  the  History  of  Medicine  in 
the  universities  of  the  country.  Dr.  Joaquin  Diaz  Gonzalez,  formerly  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  the  History  of  Medicine  at  the  Universidad  de  los  Andes  in  Merida, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Deontology  in  the 
Universidad  Centrale  de  Venezuela  at  Caracas.  Professor  Diaz  Gonzalez  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Rome  in  Italy  and  has  travelled  extensively  over  all 
Europe.  He  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  Slavery  in  Antiquity,  a  History  of 
Prostitution  in  Antiquity,  a  History  of  Medicine  in  Antiquity,  and  a  number  of 
other  books. 


NEWS  FROM  EUROPE 

France 

From  a  letter  of  Mile  E.  Droz,  the  well  known  publisher  and  book  dealer,  we 
hear  that  Dr.  Ernest  Wickersheimer  has  returned  to  Strasbourg.  Dr.  Wicker- 
sheimer,  an  outstanding  French  medical  historian  and  medievalist,  has  been 
Librarian  of  the  University  Library  of  Strasbourg  for  many  years.  Most  of  the 
collections  of  the  Library  had  been  removed  by  the  Germans  but  were  found  intact 
in  Tubingen. 

Italy 

Brigadier  General  Edgar  Erskine  Hume,  GSC,  Allied  Military  Government, 
Fifth  Army,  has  been  made  Honorary  Professor  of  History  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Modena. 
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Munich 

The  following  description  of  Munich  is  from  a  letter  written  by  the  son  of  one 
of  the  Association  members  who  visited  the  city  in  June,  1945: 

“  We  swung  into  the  outskirts  of  Munich  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  little 
damage  had  resulted  in  those  areas.  But  then  we  hit  the  Ludwigstrasse.  Munich 
had  been  bombed  mostly  with  incendiary  bombs  so  that,  in  contrast  to  the  piles 
of  rubble  common  in  Italy’s  destroyed  cities,  most  of  the  walls  in  Munich  are 
still  standing  but  the  insides  are  burned  out.  This  is  the  case  in  most  of  the 
center  part  of  the  city,  although  I  must  say  that  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
the  damage  not  as  extensive  as  I  had  heard  from  all  sides. 

“  The  spirit  of  the  city  is  dead.  People  walk  about  conducting  their  normal 
affairs,  but  they  seem  out  of  place  in  the  blackened,  empty-housed  streets.  The 
University  was  burned  out — leaving  only  a  small  wing  in  the  end  toward  the 
Feldherrenhalle.  The  Deutsches  Museum,  which  I  went  over  to  see,  had  been 
burned  in  small  sections  only,  while  the  general  contours  of  the  building  have 
not  been  changed.  It  is  now  off  limits  to  prevent  any  looting  so  I  was  unable  to  go 
in  and  see  more  for  myself.  It  doesn’t  look  bad,  however,  and  I’m  sure  can  be 
repaired. 

“The  Staatsbibliotek  is  nothing  but  three  empty  walls.  The  insides  are  gone. 
The  Ldwenbraukeller  is  intact  but  the  Hofbrauhaus  was  hit  and  the  huge  top  hall 
is  roofless  and  the  floors  are  covered  with  broken  chairs,  tables  and  beer  mugs. 
Below,  however,  nothing  was  hurt  and  the  place  can  soon  be  put  into  order.  The 
Platzl  was  burned  out,  though.  The  Frauenkirche  was  hit  in  several  places,  and 
the  two  towers  show  patches  of  skeleton.  The  inside  of  the  church  is  gone.  The 
Pension  International  und  Gartenheim,  on  the  completely  burned  out  Konigstrasse, 
is  just  a  skeleton  of  blackened  walls  and  heaps  of  brick.  The  Englischer  Garten  is 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  is  like  any  vacant  lot  back  home,  although  nasty-looking 
bomb  craters  pit  it  in  many  places.  The  Haus  der  deutschen  Kunst  wasn’t  touched, 
as  was  the  Fuhrerplatz  with  its  two  open-air  mausoleums!  The  Brown  House 
sustained  a  direct  hit  and  was  splattered  about  the  place  for  a  block.  The  Alte 
and  Neue  Pinakoteks  are  just  walls.  The  Residenz,  Hofgarten,  government  build¬ 
ings,  Staatsoper  are  all  the  same  repetition  of  still-standing  walls  and  gaping, 
empty  insides.  The  Prinz  Regenten  Theater,  however,  was  scarcely  hit.  The 
little  rococo  church,  the  name  of  which  I  always  forget  [St.  Nepomuk],  is  a  mass 
of  crushed  rock  and  broken  cupids.  The  Salvatorplatz  and  the  American  church 
are  all  right. 

“  The  Cafe  Luitpold  is  gone,  except  for  the  cellar,  and  the  Leinfelder,  Regina, 
Viersjahreszeiten,  Bayerischer  Hof  hotels  are  all  crumbling  masonry  and  blackened 
girders.  The  Neues  Rathaus  was  untouched,  but  the  shopping  section  (Lodenfrei, 
Photola,  etc.)  is  unrecc^izable.  I  could  scarcely  recc^ize  a  thing.  The  bombing, 
I  was  told,  was  heaviest  there.  The  Feldherrenhalle  is  all  right  and  the  tablet 
monument  surmounted  by  the  swastika  has  been  pushed  over  into  the  street  where 
it  lies  face  down.  The  Siegestor,  on  the  far  end  of  the  Ludwigstrasse,  is  pock¬ 
marked  with  shell  fragments  and  the  two  regal  bronze  lions  had  been  toppled  from 
their  position  of  the  top;  their  broken  bodies  at  the  foot  of  the  Tor  seemed 
strangely  realistic.  The  Luftministerium  is  no  more. 
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“  I  went  over  to  see  Dr.  Martin  Muller  and  found  most  of  his  institute  gutted 
out.  He  wasn't  there,  but  I  talked  to  the  housekeeper  and  she  told  me  he  had 
been  living  down  at  his  country  place  on  the  Anunersee  and  was  expected  back 
next  week  to  commence  work  on  the  institute.  He  is  quite  well,  she  said,  and  his 
family  is  all  right.” 

Switzerland 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  Professor  Gustav  Senn  suddenly  died  on  July  10, 
1945.  He  was  for  many  years  professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of  Basle, 
a  distinguished  plant  physiologist  who  made  special  studies  on  the  physiology  of 
Alpine  plants.  To  us  he  was  particularly  known  as  a  brilliant  historian  of  botany. 
A  humanist,  well  versed  in  Greek  letters,  he  edited  several  writings  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  Greek  botany  and  Greek  science  at  large.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Swiss  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Science,  he  was  its  President  for 
many  years. 

Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics 

Meditsinski  Rabotnik  of  May  5,  1945,  reports  that  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Medicine  is  being  given  at  the  Medical  Institute  of  Voronezh  for 
scientihc  workers  and  students.  Among  the  lecturers  is  Professor  T.  Y.  Tkachev, 
Professor  of  the  Organization  of  Public  Health. 
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A.  L.  Ksoeber.  Configurations  of  Culture  Growth.  Berkeley  and  Los  Ang^eles: 

University  of  California  Press,  1944.  822  pp.  $7.50. 

A.  L.  Kroeber,  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of  California,  has  been 
for  more  than  40  years  an  outstanding  figure  in  American  and  international 
anthropolc^.  Protagonist  of  a  historic  approach  in  anthropologfy,  it  is  quite 
logical  that  Kroeber  should  eventually  deal  with  historical  problems  properly 
speaking,  using  his  special  anthropolc^ical  approach.  We  review  Kroeber’s  book 
in  these  pages  not  only  because  it  contains  a  remarkable  chapter  on  the  history 
of  science,  but  because  we  are  convinced  that  this  book  as  a  whole  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  and  interest  to  all  those  concerned  with  history. 

Kroeber's  special  problem  is  the  particular  character  of  cultural  growth  which 
manifests  itself  in  temporary  bursts,  expressed  by  the  clustering  of  geniuses.  This 
age-old  problem  has  recently  found  wide  attention  through  the  work  of  Spengler, 
Toynbee,  Sorokin  and  others.  Kroeber  differs,  roughly  speaking,  from  Spengler 
through  a  rigidly  inductive  approach,  from  Toynbee  through  greater  concentration, 
from  Sorokin  through  a  less  schematic  attitude.  Kroeber’s  book  also  has  the  tech¬ 
nical  advantage  that  it  can  be  read  without  a  special  leave  of  absence.  The  author 
follows  the  growth  process  in  philosophy,  science,  philology,  sculpture,  painting, 
drama,  literature,  music,  politics  in  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Indian,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Greco-Roman,  Islamic,  and  Occidental  civilization.  The  latter  is  sub¬ 
divided  under  the  different  contributing  nations:  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England, 
Netherlands  etc.  The  method  of  the  book  is  thus  essentially  comparative.  Patterns, 
not  contents,  are  compared.  Persons  are  used,  as  indices,  not  as  agents,  or  as  if 
they  were  agents. 

Kroeber  finds  the  cyclical  character  of  culture  growth  in  high  civilizations  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  studies.  He  recognizes  the  existence  of  selective  patterns  or  plans  in 
the  different  civilizations,  which  probably  partly  cause  the  cyclical  nature  of  the 
phenomenon.  Growth  curves  may  be  symmetrical  or  skew  curves.  There  is  no 
clear  evidence  of  an  acceleration  of  growth  as  we  pass  from  ancient  to  recent 
times.  A  certain  tendency  of  association  of  different  growths  exists  (e.  g.  philosophy 
and  science)  but  no  rigid  laws.  Study  of  space  relations  reveals  interesting  phe¬ 
nomena  at  the  periphery  of  civilizations.  The  author  does  not  feel  able  to  answer 
the  question  whether  a  whole  culture  can  die  of  itself  through  internal  causes  or 
through  ageing.  The  clustering  of  genius  shows  the  essentially  non-biolc^ical 
character  of  the  phenomenon — at  least  in  the  limits  of  our  present  biological 
knowledge — and  “  that  we  human  beings  are,  at  least  so  far  as  our  accomplish¬ 
ments  go,  the  products  of  our  cultures  much  more  than  we  ordinarily  recognize.” 
The  author  uses  his  earlier  concept  of  stimulus  diffusion  repeatedly  with  great 
success,  e.  g.  in  the  explanation  of  Japanese  17th  century  mathematics  etc.  The 
author  himself  concludes  as  to  the  general  results  of  his  study : 

As  for  findings  that  are  universal,  or  such  as  might  express  a  general  sociology  of  human 
history,  this  investigation  has  attained  only  to  approximations,  though  some  of  these 
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might  stimulate  further  inquiry.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  growth-configuration  approach 
results  rather  in  multiplicity  of  specific  historic  findings.  These  are  occasionally  new, 
more  frequently  a  shifted  emphasis  or  interpretatioa  And  the  endless  events  of  history 
are  lifted  out  of  their  level  of  near-uniformity  into  organized  relief,  by  an  attitude  which 
consciously  recognizes  pattern-growth  configurations  in  their  space-time  relations  as  well 
as  in  their  value  relations. 

The  main  value  of  the  book  consists  indeed  in  its  specific  historic  findings.  While 
it  is  very  difficult  to  abstract  the  general  results  of  such  a  work  in  the  limits  of 
a  book  review,  this  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  problems  of  detail.  We  can  thus 
mention  only  some,  chosen  mainly  from  the  field  of  science.  The  author’s  dealing 
with  the  relation  of  mysticism  and  science  among  the  Greeks;  his  characterization 
of  the  Arabs  as  suffering  from  absorbing  too  much;  his  inquiry  into  the  simul¬ 
taneity  of  early  Greek,  Chinese,  and  Hindu  philosophy;  his  analysis  of  the  relations 
of  scholarship  and  painting  among  the  Chinese  for  instance  are  remarkable. 
Fascinating  is  his  treatment  of  Persian  culture,  in  its  national  and  Islamic  phase, 
his  study  of  the  early  18th  century  gap  in  occidental  science  etc.,  etc.  In  the  author’s 
opinion  productive  science  is  definitely  cyclical,  in  spite  of  the  cumulative  nature 
of  science  as  compared  to  art.  His  remarks  on  medicine  might  be  particularly 
interesting  to  readers  of  this  journal; 

The  great  figures  in  its  (medicine’s)  history  are,  by  and  large,  the  able  writers.  The 
outstanding  practitioners  tend  to  remain  legendary  or  subjective  figures.  The  discoverers, 
when  known,  are  primarily  biologists.  The  great  names  in  the  history  of  medicine,  in 
short,  are  of  men  who  knew  how  to  assimilate  facts  and  opinions  and  to  write  books  about 
them.  In  medicine,  the  reproductive  constituent  is  definitely  greater  than  in  science. 
This  is  much  as  in  history,  where  also  the  great  historian  rises  above  the  ordinary  one 
not  so  much  in  discovery  or  invention  as  by  capacity  for  assimilation,  judgment  and 
verbal  expression. 

Many  of  the  minor  shortcomings  of  the  book  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  author 
had  inevitably  to  rely  on  second  hand  material.  Under  such  circumstances  the  author 
can  not  avoid  reflecting  the  weaknesses  of  his  sources.  To  take  just  a  random 
example:  with  better  information  on  early  19th  century  German  painting— only 
Cornelius  and  Overbeck  are  mentioned,  but  not  the  far  superior  landscapists  C.  D. 
Friedrich,  Schinkel,  Kersting,  Wasmann,  Kobell,  Carus  etc. — the  author  could 
have  made  a  much  better  case  of  this  “  mild  revolution  ”  in  European  painting. 

The  arguments  of  the  author  concerning  why  he  omitted  religion  from  his 
.'malysis,  are  convincing.  Far  less  so  are  his  explanations  why  “  population  and 
wealth”  were  omitted.  I  am  very  far  from  any  monistic  approach  along  such 
lines;  but  the  complete  omission  of  the  socio-economic  factor  tc^ether  with  the 
rather  sketchy  character  of  the  chapter  on  political  growth,  deprives  the  book  of 
possibilities  of  explanation  where  they  seem  actually  to  exist;  as  for  instance 
in  the  case  of  the  German  slump  between  1550  and  1700. 

One  of  the  main  merits  of  the  book  is  that  besides  answering  many,  it  raises 
still  many  more  questions.  Its  somewhat  rigid  approach  has  a  very  salutary  effect 
in  bringing  home  to  historians  exact  time  notions,  notions  so  easily  lost  as  terms 
like  “  Elizabethan,”  or  “  Louis  XIV  ”  age  show.  Both  culture  periods  are  actually 
mainly  outside  of  the  reign  of  the  two  monarchs.  The  objective  unity  of  European- 
Occidental  culture  in  the  middle  ages  and  in  modern  times  becomes  wonderfully — 
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or  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  European  affairs  one  might  as  well  say  painfully— 
plastic  in  the  author’s  treatment.  Dr.  Kroeber  does  not  commit  himself  to  prog¬ 
nostics,  but  he  states  a  “  Hellenistic  ”  disintegration  in  all  cultural  fields  during 
the  19th  century,  science  excepted. 

Though  I  feel  somewhat  out  of  place  in  distributing  such  labels  to  books  like 
the  one  under  review,  I  can  not  abstain  from  saying  that  this  book  is  a  great 
achievement — and  a  great  challenge  to  historians. 

Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht. 

Ivan  A.  Lopatin.  Social  Life  and  Religion  of  the  Indians  in  Kitimat,  British 
Columbia.  Los  Angeles:  The  University  of  Southern  California  Press,  1945. 
107  pp.,  18  ill.  [The  University  of  Southern  California,  Social  Science  Series, 
Number  26.] 

From  his  own  observations  and  the  information  gathered  from  aged  residents 
the  author  has  reconstructed  the  old  culture  of  Kitimat,  a  typical  Northwest  Coast 
Indian  culture.  This  is  a  culture  obsessed  by  the  notions  of  inherited  rank  and 
unproductive  wealth ;  a  culture  which  developed  in  its  mad  race  for  glory  and  power 
such  strange  by-products  as  the  potlatch,  the  famous  woodcarvings  (totem  poles), 
and  a  particular  form  of  oratory.  Christianization  and  impoverishimnt  have  not 
changed  the  fundamental  traits  of  the  Kitimat.  Their  shamanism,  the  Northwest 
Coast  form  of  medicine,  reminds  one  strongly  of  Siberian  customs ;  but  it  has  been 
transformed  by  the  general  cultural  trends  of  the  northwest  coast,  which  have 
brought  into  shamanism  such  elements  as  sorcery,  ruthless  competition  and  acquisi¬ 
tiveness,  potlaches  and  inherited  prerogatives  of  rank,  all  unknovm  to  Siberian 
shamanism.  It  will  be  appreciated  by  all  those  interested  in  primitive  medicine 
that  the  author  has  allotted  a  relatively  large  amount  of  space  to  shamanism,  and 
contributed  one  of  the  most  penetrating  pages  on  the  character  of  the  shaman 
ever  written  by  an  ethnographer.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  Russian-bom  author  has 
limited  himself  so  rigidly  to  description,  and  has  not  applied  his  vast  knowledge 
of  Siberian  shamanism  for  comparative  statements.  The  reconstructive  study  is 
interspersed  with  highly  interesting  remarks  on  present  day  Kitimat  society.  A 
separate  systematic  elaboration  of  this  aspect  and  confrontation  with  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  old  culture  would  probably  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  little 
monograph,  which  is  excellent  enough  as  it  stands. 

Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht. 

Frederick  Clayton  Waite.  The  Story  of  a  Country  Medical  College.  A  History 
of  the  Clinical  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Vermont  Medical  College,  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont,  1827-1856.  Montpelier:  Vermont  Historical  Society,  1945. 
213  pp.,  illus.  $4.50. 

This  latest  book  by  Dr.  Waite,  a  former  faculty  member  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Western  Reserve  University  who  has  studied  the  history  of  American 
medical  education  for  many  years  and  has  written  extensively  on  the  subject,  is 
concerned  with  an  institution  which  went  out  of  existence  before  the  Civil  War. 
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In  selecting  for  study  this  medical  college  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  a  little  town 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state,  he  has  chosen  a  typical  country  medical 
college  such  as  were  one-third  of  the  institutions  for  medical  instruction  in  the 
United  States  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  As  Dr.  Waite  points  out,  no 
detailed  studies  on  this  type  of  school  have  previously  been  written,  and  yet 
approximately  one-third  of  all  American  doctors  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
19th  century  were  educated  in  such  a  school. 

Most  medical  colleges  of  the  time  were  proprietary  in  nature,  having  no  integral 
connection  with  an  established  university  or  liberal  arts  college.  Often  if  they 
wished  to  gain  in  prestige,  or  if  state  legislatures  withheld  charters  enabling  the 
medical  colleges  to  give  degrees,  they  affiliated  themselves  with  a  liberal  arts  insti¬ 
tution  as  its  medical  department,  but  such  a  connection  was  purely  nominal  in 
most  cases,  with  the  university  or  college  exerting  little  control  over  the  medical 
faculty.  The  Clinical  School  of  Medicine  at  Woodstock,  founded  in  1827  by  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Gallup,  an  extremely  capable  man  with  advaiKed  educational  ideas, 
thus  was  a  department  of  two  different  liberal  arts  colleges  at  divers  times,  Water- 
ville  College,  Maine  (now  Colby  College),  and  Middlebury  College,  Vermont, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  able  to  grant  degrees  under  their  charters.  The 
medical  collie  itself  stayed  in  Woodstock. 

The  faculty  dissention  which  led  Dr.  Gallup  to  resign  from  his  school  shortly 
after  it  was  founded  is  typical  of  such  proprietary  colleges,  as  is  the  constant 
rivalry  with  a  neighboring  medical  college  in  Castleton,  Vt.  Of  great  interest  is 
the  interrelationship  which  existed  between  Woodstock  and  the  Berkshire  Medical 
College  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  150  miles  distant.  From  1834  till  two  years  before 
the  college  closed  its  doors  for  the  last  time,  most  of  the  faculty  members  taught 
in  both  institutions.  The  two  school  terms  were  held  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
and  students,  professors,  and  equipment  migrated  back  and  forth. 

Dr.  Waite  has  pointed  out  that  such  country  medical  colleges  were  most 
numerous  in  the  decade  between  1830  and  1840.  As  they  were  less  expensive  than 
city  schools,  the  financial  depression  of  this  period  undoubtedly  explained  their 
popularity.  Their  weakness  was,  of  course,  the  dearth  of  clinical  material  in  a 
small  town,  and  Dr.  Gallup  himself  recognized  this  in  his  unfulfilled  plan  of  having 
a  hospital  in  conjunction  with  the  college. 

In  an  early  chapter  in  his  book.  Dr.  Waite  describes  in  great  detail  the  entire 
system  of  medical  education  in  this  country  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  He  renders  a  great  service  in  clarifying  the  interrelationship  between 
the  preceptorial  phase  of  the  medical  students’  training  and  the  formal  instruction 
in  the  medical  college. 

The  author’s  flair  for  statistics  and  numerical  relationships  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  interesting  new  observations.  For  instance,  it  is  usually  thought  that 
the  expense  of  obtaining  a  medical  education  100  years  ago  was  considerably  less 
than  it  is  today.  Dr.  Waite’s  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  education  in  Woodstock 
was  about  $750,  which  included  payment  made  for  three  years  of  instruction  with 
a  preceptor,  two  terms  of  lectures  in  the  medical  college,  books,  living  expenses, 
travel,  etc.  Compared  with  costs  today,  this  seems  very  small,  but  when  the  wage 
scales  of  the  two  periods  are  taken  into  account,  it  was  no  easier  in  the  past 
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for  a  skilled  workman  to  finance  his  son’s  education.  It  is  usually  believed,  also, 
that  the  medical  g'raduates  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  much  younger  than  today, 
as  a  shorter  period  of  instruction  was  required.  Again  the  figures  tell  a  different 
story.  With  the  birthdates  available  of  300  of  the  515  graduates  of  the  Woodstock 
college.  Dr.  Waite  has  estimated  the  average  age  at  graduation  as  25  years  and 
7  months.  His  study  includes  many  statistical  details  concerning  the  1,407  indi¬ 
viduals  who  attended  the  lecture  sessions  of  the  college:  how  many  came  from 
each  state,  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  New  England  medical 
colleges  who  secured  their  degree  at  Woodstock,  the  number  who  had  attended  a 
liberal  arts  college  previously,  where  the  graduates  practised  medicine  afterwards, 
etc.  A  complete  catalc^e  of  all  individuals  who  studied  at  Woodstock  containing 
place  of  origin,  year  of  graduation,  birth  and  death  dates,  if  known,  and  other 
pertinent  data  is  contained  in  an  appendix. 

Even  if  one  is  not  especially  interested  in  the  Woodstock  college  per  se,  anyone 
who  wishes  to  be  accurately  and  clearly  informed  concerning  the  character  of 
medical  education  in  this  country  100  years  ago  should  read  this  book.  Dr.  Waite’s 
painstaking  labors  and  accuracy  are  evident  throughout,  so  that  one  feels  great 
confidence  in  accepting  his  facts. 

For  its  external  appearance  as  well,  is  this  book  commendable.  Faultlessly 
printed  on  fine  paper  with  an  attractive  format  and  good  illustrations,  it  reflects 
the  good  taste  of  the  author  and  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  its  publisher. 

Genevieve  Miller 


Robert  G.  Paterson.  Antecedents  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Historical  Series  No.  2.  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  New  York,  1945. 
25  pp. 

This  pamphlet  presents  in  a  well-documented  and  clear  form  the  history  of  the 
movement  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  twentieth  century.  With  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  factors  which  promoted  the  movement,  the  author  proceeds  to 
describe  the  various  attempts  to  start  national  societies,  and  to  kill  or  take  over 
rival  societies,  which  finally  produced  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  The 
strife  and  rivalry  of  the  various  groups  and  individuals,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
medical  men  who  wished  to  exclude  all  lay  groups  from  participation  are  brought 
out.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  author  has  sought  out  the  original  sources 
and  condensed  a  large  amount  of  material  into  a  short  concise  paper. 

Jean  C.  Sabine. 


Ella  M.  E.  Flick.  Beloved  Crusader.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  Physician.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Dorrance  &  Company,  1944.  390  pp.  $3.50. 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  a  none  too  objective  writing  by  a  loving  relative, 
but  the  book  itself  pretty  well  negates  this  impression.  The  life  of  Dr.  Flick, 
beginning  with  a  short,  vivid  account  of  the  coming  of  Flick’s  grandparents  from 
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France  in  1830,  is  presented  by  his  daughter  with  obvious  affection  but  with  careful 
documentation  to  support  inference  and  interpretation;  the  latter  are  chiefly  left 
to  the  reader  to  make  for  himself  from  the  copious  excerpts  from  letters  and 
diaries.  The  experiences  of  early  education  and  religious  life,  of  medical  school 
and  hospital,  of  his  own  ill  health  and  struggle  with  tuberculosis,  of  his  family 
life,  constitute  about  half  of  the  book.  The  remainder  deals  with  his  activities 
against  tuberculosis  as  a  public  problem,  his  observations  in  Europe,  his  experiences 
with  sanatoria  and  with  private  philanthropical  assistance,  and  his  organization  of 
the  early  Philadelphia  society  and  his  labors  and  conflicts  in  helping  to  found 
a  national  society,  where  he  ran  into  serious  difficulties  with  the  other  leaders  in 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis.  Just  why  these  difficulties  occurred  is  not  made 
entirely  clear,  nor  why  Flick  lost  several  of  his  earlier  supporters.  From  some  of 
the  letters,  the  inference  can  be  made  that  a  clash  of  personalities  occurred. 
Paterson  (reviewed  in  this  issue)  believes  that  most  of  the  conflict  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  foundation  of  a  national  society  was  caused  by  the  question  of  admission 
of  lay  members.  Flick  strongly  favored  admitting  them,  and  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  was  finally  formed  to  admit  them,  but  Flick  fell  out  with  it  nevertheless.  It 
is  probable  that  further  light  on  Flick’s  poor  relationship  with  others  in  the  field 
might  be  shed  by  a  thorough  search  through  the  archives  of  these  early  associations 
and  of  the  National  Association.  Dr.  Paterson’s  pamphlet  is  exceedingly  useful  to 
a  reader  of  this  biography  of  Dr.  Flick,  because  it  so  succinctly  presents  the 
confused  and  confusing  history  which  forms  the  background  of  an  important  part 
of  the  book. 


Jean  C.  Sabine. 
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